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EDUCATIONAL INTEREST OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 


FIFTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT GF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
OF THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives | 


of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 


GENTLEMEN: Reference to the statistical 
tables shows that the number of pupils in 
the public schools was 969,506, an increase 
of 4,062, ghee wa, a falling off in 
Philadelphia of 2,083; the number of 
schools was 22 884, an increase of 5 519; the 
number of teachers was 24,925, an increase 
of 432; number of superintendents, rro. 

The increase in the number of graded 
schools is rg0; in the number of schools 
supplying free text-books is 391; in the 
salary of male teachers per month is $0.73 ; 
in salary of female teachers per month go. 36. 

The total expenditure, including that 
upon buildings, is $13,518,708.98, an in- 
crease of $690,386.88. The estimated value 
of public school property is $35,837.894. 


ERROR IN CENSUS. 


An error in the United States Census 
Bulletin, No. 36, 1891, has been so widely 
spread as to merit official correction. ‘The 
increase in attendance during the last de- 
cade should have been given at about 11 per 
cent., whereas it is put at 1.59 per cent. 
The discrepancy arises from the fact that, 
up to 1887, Philadelphia reported the sum 
total of names upon the school rolls without 
regard to promotions or other sources of 
duplicate enrolment. 


apparent loss of abont 70,o00 pupils, and 


| the corresponding difference in percentage 





The report of actual attendance makes an | the system are often at variance, and the 


given. Reports of total enrolment, instead 
of actual attendance, are announced by the 
Superintendent of Census, Robert P. Porter, 
as quite common, and deprecated as destruc- 
tive to the value of tables. Pennsylvania is 
to be congratulated upon having for years 
avoided this source of trouble. 

GRADED SCHOOLS. 

The increase in the number of graded 
schools indicates the extent to which they 
have been adopted in new towns, and rural 
districts where grading is difficult because of 
the wide separation of families and schools. 
The plan now on trial in some parts of Mas- 
sachusetts, of having one central building for 
all the schools of the district, and of pro- 
viding conveyances at public expense for all 
the children, will be watched with interest, 
as its success will be suggestive of modifica- 
tions in our school law. . It is asserted by 
friends of the experiment that the expenses 
of the conveyances is fully met by the sum 
saved in consolidation. 

While economy of administration and all 
the other benefits of system attend graded 
schools, they are also accompanied by the 
special dapgers that always attend the fitting 
of free agents and unequal minds into the 
same grooves and moulds, ‘The interest of 
the individual and the apparent interest of 
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natural tendency is toward the sacrifice of 
the former. 
SUPERVISION OF SCHOOLS. 


It is the task of the Superintendent, par- 
ticularly, to promote both spontaneity and 
system, to provide for exceptional as well 
as for ordinary pupils, to see that the 
schools shall not reduce all inequalities of 
ability and performance to a beautiful uni- 
formity that is truly a dead level. It is his 
to make the system of schools a highway 
helpful alike to the courser and to the plod- 
der. This danger has been diminished by 
the character of our superintendents. Their 
laborious duties are most industriously dis- 
charged. Examinations of hundreds of can- 
didates, daily visitation of schools in the 
most inclement and rigorous season, along 
roads frequently impassable from mud or 
snow or swollen streams, when horses must 
sometimes be abandoned and journeys be 
made on foot, an accumulation of corres- 
pondence found upon returning to the office 
on Friday night or Saturday morning, pre- 
paration for the professional, popular and 
financial success of the great annual insti- 
tute, and care of local educational meetings, 
the keeping of records and the making of 
reports statedly to this department, are un- 
favorable to scholarly habits and _profes- 
sional growth; yet wherever there is a field 
for comparison and estimate, these men are 
found to be among the foremost in sound 
educational views and practice. 

The service rendered by the one hundred 
and twenty now commissioned makes the 
failure of the bill for closer supervision be- 
fore the last Legislature the more deplorable, 
for the full benefits of supervision are impos- 
sible where from three to six hundred 
schools depend upon the counsel and judg- 
ment of but one superintendent. 

Pennsylvania’s system of township dis- 
tricts and county supervision is pronounced 
by all students of public instruction among 
the very best in the United States, but it 1s 
far from perfect, and the next improvement 
in this direction should be closer supervis- 
ion, at least to the extent contemplated in 
the bill mentioned. 


ORGANIZATION OF DIRECTORS. 


The great power conferred upon school 
directors by our laws makes them supreme 
in the decision of many questions that re- 
quire all the knowledge and ability of 
specialists in education. It is very encour- 
aging therefore to know that in many coun- 
ties they are regularly organized and meet 
statedly in convention to consider the best 
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solutions of the problems confronting them. 
Such organizations promote economy and 
greatly increase the efficiency of the schools. 
It is desirable that all school boards should 
be represented in them. 


VENTILATION OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS, 


We have legislated for the protection of 
human life in factories and mines, and have 
eraployed inspectors to see that the laws are 
obeyed. We have inspectors of food also. 
Next to pure food and water, the public 
health requires pure air. There are more 
people in our public schools than in all our 
factories and mines. The vitiated atmo- 
sphere of school rooms is a prolific source of 
disease. While it is true of school build- 
ings, as it is of mines and factories, that 
more of them are arranged with proper re- 
gard for human life and health than ever 
before, it is also true that thousands will 
continue to suffer unnecessarily until the law 
requires adequate ventilation in all schoob 
buildings. In Massachusetts the inspector 
of factories is clothed with ample power to 
require such expenditure as is necessary to: 
provide every school with pure air. 


THE GREAT APPROPRIATION. 


The year 1891 will ever be memorable in 
the annals of public instruction in this Com- 
monwealth. 

When the framers of the constitution of 
1873 provided that at least one million of 
dollars should be appropriated each year to 
the public schools, the generous sum was re- 
garded as excessive by the opponents and 
was highly commended by the friends of 
the schools as almost unprecedented in lib- 
erality. It required fifteen years to double 
that sum. The general assembly of 1891 
has shown its appreciation of the schools 
and its expectation as well, by making the 
annual appropriation five times the sum 
named in the constitution. 

The schuols must at once avail themselves 
of this long-desired opportunity for im- 
provement. 


LONGER SCHOOL TERM. 


Now is the time for the school term to be 
lengthened in the short-term districts. In 
Massachusetts all children between the ages. 
of eight and fourteen are compelled to at- 
tend school at least thirty weeks. In New 
York the minimum term is thirty-two weeks. 
In New Jersey it is nine months. Ours is. 
twenty-four weeks. In the elementary 
schools of Prussia it is forty-two. Superin- 
tendent Draper, of New York, says in his 
annual report, ‘‘It will be recalled by alk 
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persons familiar with our school affairs in 
recent years that there was considerable 
doubt expressed in the legislature and out of 
it as to the wisdom of the increase in the 
length of the school year at the time it was 
made. It is with much satisfaction, in view 
of such expressed doubts, that I am able to 
assure the Legislature that less difficulty has 
been experienced during the last year in ex- 
acting thirty-two weeks of school in the 
rural districts than was experienced in pre- 
ceding years in exacting but twenty-eight.’’ 

This testimony is supported by our own 
experience. The average attendance in 
1887, with a minimum term of five months, 
was exactly what it was in 1890 with a mini- 
mum of six months. This is a complete 
refutation of the objection that parents will 
not generally send their children through- 
out the term if they can be profitably em- 
ployed at home. 

It is evidence that the patrons of the 
public schools will send their children as 
long as the schools may be kept open. The 
real objection is not the indifference of 
parents, it is that of increased cost. But 
considerations of economy point toward 
long terms. The cost for superintendence, 
for real estate, for repairs, for fuel and for 
text-books, is as great fora short as for a 
long term, and the benefit is much less. 
The compensation of the treasurer, of the 
secretary, and of the collector is but slightly 
affected by the length of the term, while the 
return to the district is directly in propor- 
tion to the number of months the schools 
are open. Theonly additional cost worthy 
of mention is the salary of the teacher for the 
additional two or three months. The in- 
crease of one hundred and fifty per cent. in 
the aid given from the State treasury to 
every school district should secure as much 
schooling for country children as city 
children have. The progressive districts 
should, at once, so lengthen the term that 
an early Legislature shall feel justified by 
public opinion in lengthening the minimum 
school term to nine months. Education, 
as well as the kingdom of Heaven, ‘* shall 
be taken by force.’’ 


BASIS OF DISTRIBUTION OF STATE AID. 


If any feel that even the increase in the 
appropriation does not enable them to 
lengthen the term and at the same time to 
improve the schools in other respects as 
they desire, they will do well to consider 

€ propriety of securing a change in the 
basis of the distribution of the appropria- 
tion, 





The appropriation is made to secure the 
well-being of the State, and to meet the 
claim that every child has upon her to be 
fitted for citizenship. As long as majorities 
rule, the common welfare will depend upon 
the instruction and training of the coming 
rulers. 

All parts of the State are not equally able 
to educate the children. The present basis 
yields so much in the wealthy and populous 
districts that the tax rate is often but two 
mills, while in the sparsely settled districts, 
where schools must be kept open for few 
children widely scattered, the State aid is so 
small that even with the maximum tax rate 
of thirteen mills it is difficult to maintain 
the schools six months. These children, 
upon every principle underlying public in- 
struction, are entitled to as good teachers 
and as long a term as are those in the cities. 
The basis should therefore beso modified as 
to enable the less favored districts to have 
good schools, at least when they collect the 
highest tax permitted bylaw. More liberal 
provision may be made by appropriating to 
each district laying a tax of at least ten mills 
for school purposes, a fixed sum, one hun- 
dred dollars for instance, for each teacher 
employed for not less than six months at not 
less than twenty-five dollars per month, and 
distributing the balance upon the present 
basis. Thus Cameron county, having fif- 
teen hundred pupils and sixty-three teach- 
ers, with a cost per pupil per month of one 
dollar and twenty cents, an average term of 
six and a quarter months and an average 
rate of eleven mills for running expenses 
and five for building purposes, and an ag- 
gregate appropriation for next year of about 
five thousand three hundred and fifty dol- 
lars, would, upon the basis suggested, re- 
ceive seven thousand three hundred and 
eighty-four dollars, which, with their pres- 
ent tax rate and rate of expenditure, would 
support the schools for eight months. 

While this is not too liberal to the 
sparsely settled, it works no hardship to the 
populous district. Allegheny county, hav- 
ing 42,500 pupils, 1,600 teachers, the cost 
per month per pupil one dollar and eight 
cents, fifteen cents less than in Cameron, an 
average term of nine and seven-tenths 
months, an average tax rate of three and 
ninety one-hundredths mills for running ex- 
penses, and two and twenty-nine-hundredths 
mills for building purposes, and an appro- 
priation aggregating for next year about 
two hundred and ninety thousand dollars, 
would, upon the basis suggested, receive 
three hundred and two thousand dollars. If 
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it be objected that this basis will constitute 
a temptation to employ more teachers than 
are really needed, it may be replied that a 
sufficient check will be found in the tax 
that would have to be laid to pay salaries of 
twenty-five dollars or more. 

The bane of our system is the inadequate 
support of good teachers. While in a few 
cities and large towns the compensation is 
such as to enable them to retain some good 
teachers, the fact is that, in general, good 
teachers cannot make a living in the schools, 
and therefore in the course of time seek it 
elsewhere. Three steps toward a better sup- 
port of good teachers are easier now than 
ever before: Lengthening the term in the 
short-term districts; raising the salaries; 
and restricting by statute the number of 
provisional certificates. The framer of the 
school law of 1854, Hon. Henry L. Diffen- 
bach, writes upon this subject in the Penn- 
sylvania School Journal for October, 1891: 
“« As it was evident that the schools could 
not all be supplied with competent teachers, 
the Department authorized the issue of tem- 
porary certificates, to be given to teachers 
who were not well qualified, to be good for 
one year only. It was hoped that this plan 
would in a few years wipe out all incompe- 
tent instructors without stopping any of the 
schools. But, unfortunately, this certificate 
of incompetency was suffered to grow intoa 
graded certificate of some respectability, 
and teachers who were not fully competent 
were thus permanently engrafted on the sys- 
tem.’’ 

The time has come when not more than 
three should be issued to the same person in 
one county. Superintendents show their 
courage and fidelity in the number of re- 
jected candidates reported, and they are 
entitled to the relief that would be afforded 
by such a statute. More than two thousand 
candidates would at once have to earn higher 
certificates, move to other counties, or with- 
draw from the schools. Contentment with 
a provisional certificate does not character- 
ize the good teacher. 


COUNTY INSTITUTES. 


The attendance of teachers, directors, and 
the phenomenal attendance of the general 
public, show on the one hand the interest 
felt in public instruction, and on the other 
the influence these institutes are exerting 
throughout the State. They bring among 
us the highest available authorities upon the 
subjects discussed, and promote the dissem- 
ination of their views by the newspapers as 
well as by lectures. These gatherings are 
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times of great educational revival ; they are 
not intended to give much systematic in- 
struction, but they suggest ideas, correct 
errors, and arouse enthusiasm. As long as 
our schools are under local control, so long 
the annual coun institute will be indis- 
pensable to Pennsylvania. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


These schools are all in good condition. 
Their training power was never greater, nor 
their attendance larger. ‘They have done 
much towards the elevation of the schools 
by improving the ideals, the scholarship, 
and the teaching power, not only of the 
eighteen hundred graduates, but also of the 
four thousand other pupils that are teachers. 
The elementary course is very limited, but 
it has been all that the compensation offered 
the teachers warranted. In view of the in- 
crease in the general appropriation, the 
schools are confronted with the question 
whether the course should be lengthened. 
These schools have also done much in sup- 
plying skilled instructors to county and 
local institutes. They justify the fostering 
care bestowed by the State and warrant its 
continuance. 

LIBRARIES. 


Libraries are so.generally accepted as in- 
dispensable in schools, that every one of the 
New England and Middle states excepting 
Pennsylvania, most of the Southern and 
nearly all of the Western states appropriate 
funds to them. While school libraries are 
multiplying in a few counties in the south- 
eastern part of the State, they are not re- 
ceiving the attention they deserve. In those 
portions of the State where the English lan- 
guage is not chiefly spoken, private libraries 
are few and small, and the school library 
may become valuable in improving the 
English and extending its use by making it 
more familiar. In aJl sections these libra- 
ries enable the pupils to come under the in- 
fluence of the greatest and best minds, and 
open up fields of thought that stimulate the 
school work and often determine the whole 
course of life. They should be developed 
as far as may be under existing: law, which, 
while it affords little direct aid in securing 
libraries, makes ample provision for their 
preservation and use. 

MANUAL TRAINING. 

The dotble work required of the public 
schools, of developing power in the pupiland 
of fitting him in some measure to be a us@ 
ful citizen, entitles manual training to a 
place in the schools. Its gradual introduc- 
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tion may be anticipated from the facts that 
all the Normal Schools are preparing teach- 
ers to give this training in the several grades, 
and that the results are highly appreciated 
wherever they are known. 


FREE TEXT-BOOKS. 


Free text-books, provided by the several 
Boards, are the most satisfactory solution of 
the problem of uniformity of text-books, 
upon which the legislatures of many states 
have been engaged earnestly within the past 
five years. The advantages of uniformity 
are secured, without the disadvantages that 
attend other plans. The number of schools 
supplying free text-books has increased from 
1,517 in 1890 to 1,908. 

Wherever they are supplied they come to 
be regarded as a necessity. They save 
money by diminishing first cost nearly one- 
third. They enable teachers to classify 
pupils readily and to begin the term’s work 
promptly. ‘They facilitate progress by en- 
abling the teacher to change them when- 
ever the interests of a pupil are promoted 
by a change, without fearing delay or dis- 
pleasure among the patrons. Free text- 
books save money, and are a logical ac- 
companiment of free schools. They put all 
pupils more nearly on an equality, and help 
to pave the way for compulsory education. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 


The Supreme Court of Connecticut, in a 
recent decision, has said: ‘‘On the simple 
ground of economy the State cannot afford 
to permit any child to grow up without 
being sent to school.”’ 

By establishing a great system of schools 
and by supporting them at an annual outlay 
of about thirteen ‘millions of dollars, Penn- 
sylvania has substantially gone much farther 
than to say that every child may be educa- 
ted; her course is justifiable only if every 
child must be educated. 

This conclusion is logically inevitable, 
and it has been found to be practically in- 
evitable in those states at home and abroad 
that are most populous, intelligent, and in- 
fluential. Ohio requires attendance between 
the ages of eight and sixteen years. _IIli- 
Nois is said to have gathered twenty thous- 
and into her schools last year, ten thousand 
in Chicago alone, by her compulsory law. 
Kansas has had a compulsory law in force 
for the last ten years. Massachusetts has 
for more than twenty. years compelled at- 

ndance. Every New England State has a 
compulsory law. Germany boasts a law 
that has not allowed any in Berlin to escape, 
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a city that has astonished Europe by its 
recent growth in power and wealth. 

The census in 1890 supplies important 
facts bearing upon this subject. While the 
population of Pennsylvania has increased 
within the decade about twenty-three per 
cent., and the population in the cities has 
increased nearly forty-three per cent., the 
increase in attendance in the public schools 
is but eleven per cent. 

The dangerous disturbances arising from 
rapid immigration, and from the crowding 
of vast numbers of the disorderly and the 
illiterate into our cities, make it one of the 
most important duties resting upon our 
citizens to have a statute enacted meeting 
as far as possible the difficulties always at- 
tending compulsory attendance, but pro- 
viding that every child in Pennsylvania be- 
tween eight and sixteen years of age must 
be sent to school, or have instruction and 
training that shall be the equivalent of that 
given in the public schools. 


SUPPLANTING OF ACADEMIES, 


Almost every county once had semi- 
naries and academies of varying degrees of 
excellence and importance. By alittle care 
and selection, any ambitious youth was able 
to get a good preparation for college or for 
business, at small expense. ‘These institu- 
tions have disappeared, to a large extent, 
before the public schools. It is incumbent 
upon the directors and legislators to see to 
it that the children of this generation shall 
find in the public school all the educational 
opportunities that ‘they themselves had in 
their youth. This will require the co-oper- 
ation of the very best citizens. Many of 
our cities have schools better in every grade 
than any ever before existing there; but in 
the country districts, in small villages and 
in many boroughs, the schools are too often 
used to supply positions for relatives and 
friends, rather than to do all that can be done 
for the children. With our increase of ap- 
propriation we should have less crowding 
of school rooms, better ventilation, schools 
open nine months for country as well as for 
city children, better compensation for good 
teachers, closer supervision, and more libra- 
ries ; and we should require that all children 
of school age be partakers of the benefits. 

These suggestions are urged when the 
Legislature is not about to convene, that they 
may receive consideration, and that the 
public may have time to instruct their rep- 
resentatives as to the educational measures 
expected from them. 

The Superintendent returns his grateful 
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assurances of appreciation for the co-oper- 
ation and support of superintendents, state 
normal school principals, and all others en 
gaged in the great work of instruction. 


D. J. WALLER, JR., 
Supt. Public Instruction. 


———. 


STATISTICAL STATEMENTS, 


Number of school districts in the State, 


2,338 
Number of schools ........ 22,384 
Number of graded schools . . . . 10,940 
Number of superintendents, . . . . 122 
Number of male teachers, . . . 8,171 
Number of female teachers, . . . 16,754 
Whole number of teachers,. . . . 24,925 
Average salary male teachers per month, $40 59 
Average, female teachers per month, . 30 90 
Average length school term in months, 7.76 
Number of pupils, ....... 969.506 
Average number of pupils, ss “a ah sagt 699,937 
Cost of tuition,. . . ee a $7,261,456 05 
Building, purchasing and. renting, . 2,892,667 68 


Fuel, contingencies, debt, interest paid, 3+364,584 25 
Total cost of tuition, building, fuel, etc., 13.518,708 98 
State appropriation, . 2,000,0c0, 00 


ee eo O° ee 





Important Items Compared with those of the Preced- 
ing Year, Ending June 2, 1890. 
Net increase in number of districts, . 12 


Increase in number of schools, é 519 
Increase in number of graded schools, 190 
Decrease in number of male teachers, 211 
Increase in number of female teachers, 643 
Increase in salary of male teachers per 

month, a ee eae By fe 
Increase in salary of female teachers 

per month, . . ‘ 36 
Increase in school term in n months, a 38 
Increase in number of pupils,. . . . 4,062 
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Increase in cost of tuition, . . . . . $323,766 o8 
Increase in cost of building, purchas- 

ing and renting, . . . « « «© + © 154,249 27 
Increase in cost of fuel, contingencies, 

debt, and interest paid,. . ... 112,270 53 





Condition of System, not Including Philadelphia, 


Number of districts,. . ...... 2,337 
Number of.schools .... . : 20,190 
Number of pupils, ..... 855,200 
Average attendance, ..... : 592,249 
Percentage of attendance, .... . 83 
Average length of term in months, . . 7.40 
Number of male teachers, . .... 8,066 
Number of female teachers, . . . 14,165 
Whole number of teachers,. . . . 22,231 
Average salary male teachers per month, $39 34 
Average, female teachers per month, . 30 46 
Cost of tuition, . . «ss ce 6c « $693,332 9 


Fuel and contingencies, ... . 2,829,690 06 
Purchasing, building and iain 
houses, . . 
For tuition, building, fuel and contin- 
gencies, . - . 10,776,315 40 
Average number of mills on dollar for 
school purposes. . 
Average number of mills on dollar for 
building purposes, ...... 3-22 
Amount of tax levied,. . .... - $8, 031,137 y2 


2,253,292 50 


5-96 


Statistics for Philadelphia. 


Estimated Value of School Property in Counties. 





Adams... $147,750|Elk ... 
Allegheny. . 1,309,024] Erie. . 
Armstrong... . 268,000 | Fayette* 
Beaver... . 205.925 | Forest... 
Bedford . 145,313| Franklin. . 
Berks*.. . 468,400} Fulton. . 
a «ss + + 4 214.450| Greene. . 
Bradford* . . 334.980 | Huntingdon 
Bucks... . 334.796| Indiana . . 
Butler ... 169,100 | Jefferson* 
Cambria .. 163,588 | Juniata. . . . 
Cameron. . 36,600 | Lackawanna 
Carbon . 263,300 | Lancaster 
Centre .. 160,212| Lawrence .. . 
Chester* .. 453,300 Lebanon. . 
Clarion 158,347, Lehigh. . 
Clearfield... 287,832 | Luzerne 
Clinton* 133,000 | Lycoming . 
Columbia 169,700 | McKean . 
Crawford . ; 237,200 | Mercer 
Cumberland*. . 339,700 | Mifflin* 
Dauphin 280,300 | Monroe ‘ 
Delaware . . 436,250! Montgomery 








Number of schools, . ..... ‘ 2,694 
Number of male teachers, 105 
Number of female teachers, . 2,589 
Average salary male teachers per month, $133 20 
Average, female teachers per month, . 60 24 
Number pupils in school at end of year, 114,306 
Average attendance,.... . ° 107,688 
Paid for teachers’ salaries, . $1,568,124 21 
Paid for houses, additions and repairs, 639,375 18 
Paid for books, fuel, stationery and 
contingencies,.. . .... 534,894 19 
97,950| Montour . 129,350 
233.800 ; Northampton . 267,000 
397,400 | Northumberland . 357,300 
44.750) Perry 129,400 
. 244,800 | Pike. -_ 36,600 
‘ 23,650| Potter ...... 96,250 
164, 300 | Schuylkill 762,950 
196,567 | Snyder* . 93,500 
216,150 | Somerset 176,660 
213,400 | Sullivan* 51,100 
82,170| Susquehanna . 186,760 
188,400 | Tioga 219,532 
658,800 | Union 99,000 
124,500] Venango . 193,500 
215, 600 | Warren 192,000 
442,000 | Washington . 345,150 
973,000; Wayne... . . 141,900 
245,490| Westmoreland*. . 740,929 ° 
211,650; Wyoming .. . . 72, 
Bb6000 | TORR”. 6 a es 360,950 
111,400 — 
95,000 $17,362,025 
606,750 Daten 





* From last year’s report. 
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Distribution of State Aid for Normal School Stu- 
dents by Districts. 





Showing the amount of special and direct State 
appropriations that each State Normal School has re- 
ceived since its organization, until June 1, 1891. 
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DISTRICT. LOCATION. — Pica not DIsTRICT. LocaTION. AMOUNT. 
First.. . . . | West Chester. | $1,850} $4,989 75 | First. . . . . .!West Chester... . . |$ 115,coo 
Second. . . .|Millersville. .| 3,550] 6,226 50 | Second. ... .!Millersville.. . . .-| 110,000 
Third... . . .|Kutztown.. . 3,650 2583 $0.1 Tha. . so ss Kutztown. .... 115,C0O 
Fifth.. . . .|Mansfield.. .| 4,550} 5,093 50 | Fifth... .. ./Mansfield. ...| 135,000 
Sixth.. . . .|Bloomsburg..]| 3,950 pe a re Bloomsburg. . . . 170,000 
Seventh.. . . |Shippensburg .| 3,850 3,168 00 | Seventh. . . . . |Shippensburg.. . . 152,000 
Eighth.. . .|Lock Haven .| 2,200}; 4,033 00 | Eighth. .... Lock Haven.. . .| 220,000 
Ninth. , . . {| (mdiana.... 2,150 3063 60 | DAM. . 3 so we. 6. a. 28 143,000 
Tenth... . . |California.. .| 1,750| 2,682 50; Tenth. .... Caniotmiin. + « . « 125,000 
Eleventh .. . {Slippery Rock. 600! 2,616 50 | Eleventh... . . |Slippery Rock. . . 35.000 
Twelfth... .|Edinboro’.. .; 4,450 5,420.00 | Twelfth. .... ee ee 125,000 
Thirteenth.. . |Clarion . ... 1,450 2,996 oo | Thirteenth... . ./Clarion. ..... 75,000 

NE 6 ae ee elk. ee '$ 34.000! $47,875 25 ‘$1,520,000 

Estimated Value of School Property in Cities and Boroughs having Superintendents. 

Allegheny. . . . . $1,290,306! Hazleton. . - .  %10,000| Pittsburgh... . . 2,230,000 
Allentown. . . .  §09,752| HazleTwp. (Luzerne) 38,400] Pottstown... . . . 126,696 
Altoona. . ... . 390,000! Huntingdon... . . 53,370 | Pottsville... . . . 220,000 
Asiianed.. . ss «. 40,300 | Johnstown . 150,000| Reading. . . ... 414,800 
Beaver Falls. . 79,000 | Lancaster. . 276,000|Scranton. . ... . 524,000 
Bethlehem... . . . 114,629| Lebanon... . . 185,000} Shamokin. .... 140,000 
Bea@fora*® ..... 55,000| Lock Haven. . . 62,000|Sharon....... 60,000 
ne 36,000 | Mahanoy City... . 61,000; Shenandoah... . . 92,500 
ae ene 75,c0oo | McKeesport... . 191,000; South Bethlehem. . 89,100 
Carbondale. . . 17,000| Meadville . . . . . 100,000] South Easton. . . . 53,500 
Chambersburg... . 58,000! Nanticoke. ... . 67,000|Steelton. ..... 51,0co 
ae 160,000 | New Brighton. . . 57,402} Tamaqua...... 40,000 
Columbia... .... 45,300| New Castle... . 100,000 | Titusville... ... 65,750 
Ne 6 he ke Os 67,000 | Norristown. . 180,000| West Chester... . 100,000 
Dunmore... .. . 65,000 | Oil City... .... 85,000] Williamsport. . . . 266,500 
Easton... .... +270,000| Philedeiphia®.... 768t.416/ York... ...6.-: 181,247 
Erie... .. =...  548,000| Phoenixville... . . 65,000 ———— 
Franklin. . . . . . 101,900] Plymouth Twp. (Lu- $18,475,868 
Harrisburg. . 408,997| zerne Co.) . 27,000 a 








*From last year’s report. 


Expenditure of Appropriation for the Cornplanter 
Indians. 

(As certified to by Superintendent H. M. Putnam, of 

Warren county, as per act of Assembly, approved 

July 7, 1885.) 


Amount appropriated... ..... - + $300 00 
Expenditures. 7 cont 

MINEO. 6 6 oe eH $ 450 

NE Sig. Co Sdn a ig! Se tig Oi 15 00 


Supplies, books, papers, crayons, etc. 12 05 
Balance due superintendent from 


ee a ee ee ae 4 00 

"RRGCRETS’ WAGES. . «6 + 6 es 263 31 

meecent On TANd... 1. 2 . 6 + I 14 
—-——— $300 00 





SoME one has said: ‘‘ The impersonal 
teacher is a misfortune to any school. All 
great and successful teachers have been 
those whose opinions and convictions were 
dominant forces.’’ And he is righ#, with all 
the emphasis that can be put into the word. 
‘The personal element of the wise teacher is, 
of all factors, most influential in the working 
school—not what he knows, but what he ts. 
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HOME STUDY WORK OF UNIVER- 
SITY EXTENSION. 








HE American Society for the Extension 
of University Teaching has taken up, 
as an integral part of its work, the encour- 
agement of home study. It proposes: to 
stimulate the desire for study in the great 
mass of the people, and to assist those who 
wish to take up serious lines of reading in 
every department of literature and science. 
This is as truly missionary work as any 
other department of educational effort ; and 
to carry it on successfully contributions 
must be solicited from all friends of popular 
education. This branch of our educational 
system must be endowed like the others, 

It has been found that, even when peo- 
ple are able and willing to congregate in 
large numbers for the sake of carrying on 
their studies together, as in colleges and 
universities, it is impossible for them to raise 
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money enough by their fees to provide ade- 
quate educational facilities. Consequently 
public-spirited citizens, who recognize the 
necessity of popular education, have given 
large sums of money to endow grammar 
schools, academies, seminaries, colleges and 
universities. Thus, it is estimated that, in 
our larger institutions, like Harvard, Yale, 
Columbia, Cornell and Pennsylvania, the 
university pays out for every student from 
three to five hundred dollars per year, while 
it obtains from him, in the form of tuition 
fees, only about a hundred and fifty dollars. 

Now, such institutions benefit directly only 
those students who are able to spend the time 
and money toattendthem. Thereare, how- 
ever, thousands and tens of thousands of 
young men and women who have the earn- 
est desire ‘‘to learn of higher things,”’ 
who have neither the time nor money to at- 
tend college, and yet who sorely need as- 
sistance in their studies. 

It is to these and such as these that the 
Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching hopes to bring aid and comfort. 
To do this sort of work satisfactorily, how- 
ever, will be, comparatively speaking, ex- 
pensive. Of course, the possible limits of 
the work are much narrower than those of 
the college. We cannot hope to bring to 
each of these isolated students the advantages 
of a great chemical or physical laboratory, or 
the inestimable advantages of personal con- 
tact with teacher or professor. 

But there is a vast range of possible good 
to be accomplished, which is limited only 
by available funds. The work cannot be of 
a high character and still pay for itself. No 
purely educational work ever is. But if the 
Society can secure endowments for a num- 
ber of lecturers or professors who can thus 
give their whole time to this work of aiding, 
by correspondence, the isolated students, or 
the, isolated groups of students, vast and 
beneficial results can be achieved. Every 
dollar added to the funds of the Society, 
either in the form of membership fees or 
additional contributions, will aid in this 
enterprise. 

There is still another side to this question. 
The average child in our American cities 
leaves school before he is twelve years old. 
He has learned to read, but not how to read 
or what to read. To what uses he puts his 
power in many cases the literature on our 
news-stands testifies. At present it is a 
question in the minds of many people 
whether the ability to read is, on the whole, 
a benefit or not, in the case of large classes 
of our population. 
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We must rely on non-school agencies to 
stimulate a love for good and useful litera- 
ture in the great majority of our children. 
These agencies are at present too few and 
weak. The University Extension will pow- 
erfully aid in these good efforts. 

It is sometimes said that there is no de- 
mand for this work, or else it would be self- 
sustaining, 7. ¢., it would be supported en- 
tirely by the fees of those who profit directly 
by it. Those who assert this lose sight of 
the fact noted above, that no truly educa- 
tional work along higher lines has ever in 
any country been self-supporting in this 
sense. It must always rely either on the 
proceeds of taxation or the gifts of public- 
spirited citizens. Even the public schools, 
those elementary necessities of our modern 
state, would be closed by the wholesale if 
they were suddenly made dependent on 
what they could collect in the way of fees. 
If Harvard or Yale or Pennsylvania were to 
attempt to raise their fees to such a point as 
to defray all expenses from this source 
alone, the result would be such a falling off 
in attendance as would permanently cripple 
these institutions. 

The true test of a real demand for an ed- 
ucational institution is not whether there is 
a sufficient number of people who so earn- 
estly desire its benefits that they will pay in 
the form of tuition enough money to sustain 
it, but whether it can excite in the commu- 
nity such a demand for its services as will 
lead to the full utilization of its facilities. 
Every great educational institution is quite 
as much, or even more, the creator of a de- 
mand as it is the result of a demand. 

The institution makes the student even 
more than the student the institution. At 
least half our present college students to- 
day in this country are seeking the higher 
education because the colleges themselves 
have aroused their interest and attracted 
their attention. In a word, the number of 
people who will be stimulated by the exist- 
ence of educational facilities to take advan- 
tage of opportunities to improve their minds 
is vastly greater than the number of those 
who would actively assist in creating a de- 
mand for such institutions in order to satisfy 
their longing for higher things. 

Is there any educational work of a popu- 
lar kind which promises more for a given 
expenditure of money than this? Can you’ 
not help it on by your influence and contri- 
butions? Even the small contributions 1n- 
volved in membership in the American 
Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching will be of great aid, for a large 
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membership of this Society would enable us 
to carry on an extensive work. Send your 
name and address, together with the annual 
fee ($5 00), tothe General Secretary, George 
Henderson, 1602 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
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A CHAPTER ON ACCIDENTS. 








BY BELLE V. CHISHOLM. 





oo early in life the duty of acting in- 
stead of screaming in cases of pressing 
emergencies should be instilled into the 
minds of the young. Presence of mind 
in cases requiring instant attention is a vir- 
tue rarely cultivated, notwithstanding all 
that has been said and written on its im- 
portance. 

A young girl in one of our Western 
schools, surrounded by her pupils, heard a 
rumbling noise, and, looking from a window, 
saw a dark funnel-shaped cloud swiftly ap- 
proaching. She understood its meaning, 
but though her heart almost stopped beat- 
ing, she turned her white face to the chil- 
dren, who as yet were ignorant of danger, 
and said calmly, ‘‘ Children, we have often 
talked of going to the ‘Hermit’s Cave.’ 
Let us go zow. Fall into ranks and march in 
double quick. I will bring up the rear with 
the little ones.’’ 

Before she was through speaking the older 
scholars had taken the lead, and, without 
speaking, the mouth of the cave was gained 
just as the pillar of cloud came roaring 
across the prairie. The children began to 
scream as the air grew thick with dust and 
broken timbers; but a few quiet words from 
the young teacher induced them to enter the 
dark cave, where they remained in safety 
until the roaring and rumbling of the storm 
had ceased. When they ventured out into 
the sunshine, nothing but a heap of stones 
and splintered timbers remained to show 
where the school house had stood. Had the 
young teacher communicated her alarm to 
the children, a panic would have ensued and 
the result would have been disastrous. 

A few years ago in a school I attended a 
young girl fainted and fell to the floor. In 
amoment the teacher had raised her toa 
sitting posture and the frightened children 
crowded around her, wringing their hands 
and crying. In the midst of the confusion 
a young miss of a dozen years came to the 
rescue by stretching the unconscious girl 
flat upon her back. In a quiet, firm voice 
she said,.‘‘ Mary has only fainted, and you 





must stand back and give her air.’’ In- 
stantly the circle that had formed about her 
widened, the windows and doors were 
thrown open, and the young commander, in 
a quick, calm manner, proceeded to remove 
all the compression about the chest of her 
patient. Applying ammonia to the nostrils 
of the prostrate girl, she awaited patiently 
for signs of returning animation, and soon 
we had the satisfaction of knowing that 
Mary was quite herself again. 

_‘* Who taught you how to act so promptly, 
Sarah ?’’ inquired the teacher, when her 
alarm had subsided. 

‘¢ Long ago my little brother fell from the 
landing at the top of the stairs to the hall 
below, striking his head upon the banisters 
in the descent. Thinking him dead, the 
nurse picked him up, and began tossing him 
about. Mother took him from her arms 
and laid’ him upon the floor, setting the 
door wide open to give him air. Soon he 
began to breathe regularly, and then mother 
told us that when people fainted or were 
knocked senseless by blows about the head 
they should be laid upon their backs 
with their heads a little lower than their 
bodies.”’ 

As fainting is caused by the failure of the 
heart to supply the brain with blood, no 
one need be at a loss to understand the*ad- 
vantage gained by the prostrate position ; 
yet in spite of this fact people still continue 
to pile pillows under the heads of their 
fainting friends, while the child who has re- 
ceived a blow upon the head is jolted about 
roughly or carried in an upright posture, as 
if blood could run up hill more easily than 
down. 

A little girl of eight who had. been 
trained what to do in case of fire was so un- 
fortunate as to drop a match on her cotton 
apron. Almost immediately the blaze 
flashed up in her face. Without a cry or 
pause she threw herself face downward on 
the carpet, clapped her hands over her 
mouth and nose, closed her eyes, and rolled 
over and over on the thick woollen rug. 
Hearing the unusual noise, her father bur- 
ried up stairs in time to put out the smoul- 
dering fire. The child’s apron was in 
ashes, the front of her dress badly scorched, 
but beyond a few slight burns on her hands 
the brave girl was uninjured. 

When questioned about her conduct she 
said, ‘‘ Mamma has told me over and over 
to lie down on the blaze and stop my 
mouth, so as not to swallow the smoke 
should I catch fire. I knew I would be 
burned up if I started to run.”’ 
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A patient in the dental chair failed to 
rally from the depressing effects of chloro- 
form, and the physician who was hastily 
summoned, with the help of the attendant, 
dragged him to the door and began dashing 
snow in his face. The weakened action of 
the heart gave out, and the patient lay back 
limp and apparently lifeless in their hands. 

‘Stand him on his head; that’s what 
father does when they don’t come round 
tight,’’ said a young lad who had been at- 
tracted to the door by the unusual stir. So 
the man was turned upside down until signs 
of returning life were manifest. By that 
time the boy’s father, who was one of the 
leading physicians of the place, arrived, 
and his son’s timely direction was followed 
by proper medical treatment. 

Last winter a party of schoolboys were 
skating on the Muskingum river. The ice 
was supposed to be perfectly safe; until its 
treachery was revealed by the sudden dis- 
appearance of one of the lads. Fortunately 
he grasped the edge of the solid ice and 
managed to keep himself from being drawn 
underneath by the current, which at that 
place was unusually swift. His comrades 
became panic-stricken and ran hither and 
thither, unable to render him the least as- 
sistance. Luckily a farmer’s lad passing by 
witnessed the accident, and hurried to the 
rescue by dragging a couple of hoop poles 
in reach of the drowning boy. 

‘* Grasp each of them firmly and crawl 
out if you can,’’ he said coolly, as he 
crawled along cautiously in the direction of 
the thin ice. 

The freezing boy obeyed, and with the 
the help of the new-comer soon reached the 
shore. 

‘* How did you happen to think of the 
hoop-poles, Frank?’’ asked one of the 
frightened boys when the danger was over. 
** T can never think of anything at the right 
time.”’ 

‘* You ought to learn to think and act, 
too,’’ said Frank impatiently. ‘* What 
good would the poles have done after 
Charlie had been drawn under the ice ?”’ 

A few weeks ago this same Frank saved 
the live of aman who chanced in some way 
to sever an artery. Tying his handkerchief 
tightly between the wound and the heart, 
he procured a stout stick, and placing it 
under the bandage twisted it firmly until the 
arterial flow was checked. His capability 


consists, not in knowing more than other 
toy; of his age, but in keeping his wits 
about him and acting promptly, as sudden 
danger demands.— Christian at Work. 
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WEARINESS OF THE FLESH. 





BY SUPT. J. M. GREENWOOD. 





S it not time to call a halt? How much 
farther will the so-called language exer- 
cises and number tomfooleries be pushed by 
otherwise sensible teachers before our little 
children are stupefied into idiocy? It is the 
greatest blessing in the world that the resist- 
ing power of children is so powerful even 
against pernicious teaching. This is the 
saving clause which nature has provided 
against poisons and intellectual opiates. 
The idea that a six or seven year old child 
should be kept hammering on numbers from 
one to ten the first year it attends school is 
preposterous in the extreme, and is an insult 
to the intelligence of an ‘‘ educated pig.’’ 
Then the next year by grace of the intelli- 
gent apothecary of arithmetical nostrums, 
the child is permitted to go from ten to 
twenty, and in cases of special dispensation 
to a hundred. What foolishness run to 
seed ! 

Only yesterday I took a little six and-a- 
half-year old yongster who had never been 
to school, and whose parents had made no 
effort to teach him from books, and while he 
stood by me with his slate and pencil in 
hand, I asked him to write ‘‘31’’ for me. 
He did it. Next I said write ‘‘61,’’ and he 
wrote it immediately. He wrote without 
hesitation,—11, 21, 31, 4{, 51, 61, 71, 81, 
gt, but not in the order named. When I 
said now write ‘‘tor,’’ he laughed and said: 
‘‘T don’t know how;’’ but he wrote and 
read promptly all the numbers from 1 to 
1oo, and he had in money a dime, two 
nickels, and five pennies, and he could read 
all the dates on these coins; but how he had 
learned them I do not know. 

I asked him what is the half of 9? 
‘*Well,’’ he said, ‘‘the half of 8 is 4, and 
the half of to is 5, and the half of 9 is 4 and 
y%.’’ Next, I asked, how high was that big 
fat rat you saw in the yard? He showed 
the height with his hands, and then replied, 
—‘‘Nearly four inches.’’ He adds, sub- 
tracts, multiplies and divides small numbers 
up to 50 readily. When I asked him how 
many quarters in a mile and a half; he said, 
**6 quarters and no more.’’ In 24 quarters, 
he then said, ‘‘will be 6 miles.’’ Many other, 
similiar questions he also answered. When 
I asked him if he could see 4 quarters in a 
mile, he said; ‘‘No, sir, but I can see that 
it takes four quarters to makea mile.” I 
suppose when he goes to school that he will 
be put to work on the number ‘‘ten’”’ for a 
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year, and yet he knows as much of ten as is 
of any use to him. 

Children, if they have a chance, even if 
half wav permitted, will do usually four or 
five times as much in number work as they do. 
Why have not teachers and principals sense 
enough to let children do their best? To 
keep them in school floating like a frog in 
the tub of water, is a rare refinement of 
cruelty and robbery that ought not to be 
tolerated in any civilized community. Do 
away at once with nine-tenths of all the 
shoe pegs, tooth picks, marks, dots, beans 
and other devices for teaching numbers. 
Illustrations are valuable when needed; but 
to put the child to inventing illustrations 
when there is no need of it, is to kill time 
while the poor teacher is attending to her 
knitting. It makes me sick at heart to see 
how trifling, shadowy and illogical is much 
of the number teaching that is doled out to 
our children. Ignorantly it is done; but 
the error is just the same as if were deliber- 
ately planned and remorselessly executed. 

The language mania is not a whit behind 
that of number. The little silly sentences 
are as nearly destitute of thought as pos- 
sible, and on these multitudinous changes 
are rung with the same little words. A 
child of any intelligence wants to be mak- 
ing some headway when he studies, and yet 
it must be confessed that much of the lan- 
guage work is as barren of ideas as a crane’s 
leg is of feathers. If the ingenuity of the 
language fiends had been set to work on 
how not to teach the children to use or learn 
our language correctly, a better device could 
not have been invented, and again I am 
constrained to exclaim, *‘ How long before 
deliverance ?’’—/ournal of Education. 
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BEST WORKS ON PEDAGOGY FOR 
YOUNG TEACHERS.* 








BY WM. T. HARRIS, LL. D. 





HESE books may be divided into three 

kinds. The first, those to acquaint one 
with the fundamental idea of education; 
viz., the idea of self-alienation, or the jour- 
ney outward from the empirical self toward 
the higher self as learned in the ideals held 
up in ethics and religion and realized in the 
institutions of a people, and the books that 
show how each people builds its civilization 
on this basis. Of books of this kind, those 
of especial value are: 








* Abstract of a paper read before the Pedagogical 
Conference, John Hopkins University, 
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Rosenkranz’ System of Pedagogics and 
Karl Schmidt’s History of Pedagogics, both 
of which show a conspectus of the historical 
evolution of education, and at the same 
time make clear the grounds of the changes 
that have been, and are, in progress. 

The second class of books are those of a 
reactionary or even of a revolutionary char- 
acter, but they must be studied in order to 
sharpen the attention, to give cne the whole 
aspect of the subject. Of these, Pestalozzi’s 
Leonard and Gertrude, Rousseau’s Emile, 
and Herbert Spencer’s Essays on Education, 
deserve special mention. The latter book 
utters in the clearest manner the protest 
against the existing course of study ; but it 
is the farthest possible from being a scien- 
tific book on the subject, because it does not 
even attempt to show the evolution of said 
course, and still less to show the evolution 
of modern civilization. ‘‘Self-alienation”’ 
in education requires that each nation shall 
have its youth study the national classics, 
with a view to mastering the earlier stages 
of derivative civilization. The utility of 
mastering the embryology of one’s civiliza- 
tion is perfectly obvious from the evolution- 
istic point of view. Spencer does not take 
a scientific attitude, but only the revolu- 
tionary attitude of Rousseau. 

The third class of books is that dealing 
with the subject which is now exciting the 
whole educational world ; viz., physiological 
psychology. Of these, Preyer’s Zhe Soul of 
the Child and Karl Lange’s monograph on 
Apperception are the best. The first - has 
been translated. (A portion of the latter 
Dr. Harris hopes to translate and soon issue 
from his Bureau in Washington.) 

The idea of ‘‘apperception’’ is the most 
important fruit thus far developed by the 
study of the psychology of pedagogics. R. 
H. Quick, the eminent Englisn authority 
on pedagogics, refers in high terms to a 
short monograph on pedagogics, which he 
had recently discovered, entitled 4A Pot of 
Green Feathers. 

There are philosophical reasons for re- 
taining the study of Latin and Greek in 
the curriculum of our colleges and schools, 
though the time was when I thought other- 
wise. When a student in Yale, I became 
so dissatisfied with the study of the ancient 
languages, and so enamored of the study of 
science, that in sheer disgust I left college 
and went West. Afterward, when begin- 
ning the study of philosophy with a friend, 
I saw him so frequently consulting the class- 
ical dictionary and surpassing me in under- 
standing because of his exact knowledge of 
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the derivation of words and ideas, that I 
was forced to see the value of classical train- 
ing. Later, when the science and philoso- 
phy of education became an object of inves- 
tigation, the full import and value of the 
study of Latin and Greek came to me with 
irresistible force. 
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WHITE HOUSE KITCHEN. 





REMINISCENCE OF TAD LINCOLN IN 1862. 





OTH the steward and the cook had re- 
monstrated with ‘‘ Master Tad’’ upon 
bringing into the kitchen of the White 
House ‘‘such squads of poor, dirty, hungry 
street urchins to be fed ;’’ and at last Peter 
said that Mrs. Lincoln must be told. 

Tad flew into a rage, ran upstairs to see 
his mother himself, and, on not finding her, 
searched the place for his busy father. 

Meanwhile the small objects of his charity 
waited at the lower door, for Peter had ab- 
solutely refused to let them ‘‘step inside.’’ 

The indignant boy spied his father cross- 
ing the yard, with head bowed, eyes to the 
ground, talking earnestly to Mr. Seward, as 
they walked to the Department of State to- 
gether. He cried out to him at once: 

‘‘Father! father! can’t I bring those 
poor, cold, hungry boys home with me 
whenever I want to? Isn’t it our kitchen ?’’ 

By this time Tad had his father by the 
hand, who stopped short to listen to the 
frantic appeal. 

‘*Can’t I give them a good warm dinner 
to-day, say? They’re just as hungry as 
bears, and two of ’em are the boys of a sol- 
dier, too! And, father, I’m going to dis- 
charge Peter this minute, if he don’t get out 
the meat and chicken and pies, and all the 
things we had left yesterday. Say, mayn’t 
I? Isn’t it our kitchen, father?’’ 

Secretary Seward was shaking with laugh- 
ter. Mr. Lincoln turned to him with a 
twinkle: ‘‘Seward, advise with me. This 
case requires diplomacy.”’ 

Mr. Seward patted Tad on the back, and 
said he must be careful not to run the Gov- 
ernment in debt; and the President took 
Tad’s little brown hands in his own big 
one, and with a very droll smile, bid him 
to ‘‘Run along home and feed the boys,”’’ 
ana added, ‘‘Tell Peter that you are really 
required to obey the Bible by getting in the 
maimed and the blind, and that he must be 
a better Christian than he is!’’ 

In less than an hour, Mr. Seward said, 
they passed through the yard on their way 
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to the Cabinet meeting, and no less than 
ten small boys were sitting with Tad on the 
lower steps, cracking nuts and having a 
‘*State Dinner.”’ 

Mr. Lincoln remarked that the ‘‘ kitchen 
was ours.’’—Wide Awake. 
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HINTS ON THE STUDY OF GEO- 
GRAPHY. 








BY DANIEL C. GILLMAN. 





ERHAPS a hint as to how the taste for 

map-study may be developed will be ac- 
ceptable. Begin with a map of your own 
Tegion, on which the heights as well as the 
horizontal dimensions are portrayed. At 
any rate, you can command such a map of 
the United States. Study it, measure it, 
master it, till with the eyes shut you can see 
the structure of this great territory. But in 
many parts of this country it is also easy to 
command good local topograpnical maps. 
The United States Geological Survey, aided 
by some of the state governments, supple- 
mented sometimes by private enterprise, is 
gradually publishing accurate maps of lim- 
ited areas. As the sheets are completed, 
they may be obtained by the public. Leta 
student take any trustworthy map of a district 
that he knows; let him be sure that he under- 
stands the signs and symbols employed in its 
construction (for maps have their own di- 
verse languages, like books and people); next 
let him compare the counterfeit presentment 
with the original, the picture with the real- 
ity; then let him make a scale of measure- 
ments, vertical and horizontal, of heights 
and distances with which he is familiar. 
He will thus become a possessor of what 
may be called a private measuring rod, a 
standard to which he can refer all other 
geographical data. He will hold a key by 
which he can unlock the topographical mys- 
teries of unseen lands. The habit will grow 
by its exercise. The comparative method 
of study—one of the great contributions of 
modern times to the advancement of knowl- 
edge—will come into play. Not only the 
great continental areas, as was stated at the 
beginning, but every historical land will be 
found to have its individual characteristics, 
which have influenced, if they have not con- 
trolled, the events that have transpired 
within their limits. History and geography, 
like the right hand and the left, will work 
together. They will show us how physical 
barriers have been overcome by spirituat 
forces, and how spiritual forces have been 
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now restrained and now developed by the 
laws of the material world. They will show 
us how far mankind has fulfilled the primi- 
tive command to replenish the earth and 
subdue it.— Zhe Chaulauquan. 


REVIEWS. 


HIS is the time in the school year when 
special attention is given to reviewing 
the branches studied during the past term 
or year. A teacher offers some hints on con- 
ducting reviews in the common branches: 
Spelling.—Reviews in spelling and read- 
ing admit of comparatively little variety. 
Written work is most satisfactory, as it ex- 
amines every pupil on a larger number of 
words in much less time than the same 
amount of work done orally would occupy. 
Slates or papers can be exchanged and cor- 
rected by the pupils. Occasional sentence 
dictation exercises are also useful. A spell- 
ing match to close up the work with will be 
entered into with zest by the pupils. 
Reading.—In reading the children enjoy 
selecting the review pieces they would like 
toread. A good test of articulation and 
voice may be given by allowing each mem- 
ber of the class to select a paragraph (two 
if they are short, or half a one if very long), 
from any piece they have read. ‘The 
teacher takes her place in the end of the 
room without a book. Of course, not 
knowing subject or paragraph, she depends 
solely on the pupils’ rendering of the selec- 
tions for an understanding of the delivery 
and thought. Sometimes assign all the 
paragraphs of a piece to the desired pupils 
before any read, and let them read one after 
another without interruption. It helps hold 
attention to stop pupils at points elsewhere 
than at the ends of the paragraphs, no child 
knowing just how much he ts to read. 
Arithmetic.—¥or arithmetic one finds an 
almost endless variety of good practical ex- 
amples in many text-books and educational 
papers. Pupils are interested in examples 
that are connected with real things. Give, 
for example, the dimensions of a room. 
Require the class to find the quantity and 
cost of the flooring, the cost of plastering— 
with due allowance for doors and windows. 
Find the quantity and cost of paper for the 


walls, Ascertain the cost of hanging it, and | 


make out the paper-hanger’s bill. Estimate 
the amount of carpeting required and the 
cost. Give the number and price of the 
Curtains, the cost of the furniture, and make 
out a bill.for them. The same plan may be 
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applied to any portion of the subject. So 
far as practicable, let each lesson involve 
several principles. With younger classes it 
gives variety to let the children invent 
problems for the class. When testing ac- 
curacy in figures, the monotony may be re- 
lieved by letting each pupil in one row pre- 
pare an example in addition, those of another 
row an example in subtraction, etc., to be 
given to the rest of the class. They may 
indicate that they have finished by rising, 
by taking position, or by numbering, the 
first one who finishes saying ‘‘ One,’’ the 
next ** Two,’’ andsoon. Other pupils may 
bring in original examples prepared out of 
school hours. 

U. S. History.—Of course we have taught 
the history class topically, and our reviews 
will be conducted after the same models, 
save that we may make our topics more 
comprehensive. If the class began history 
this year, the topics might be—Early in- 
habitants of North America; Discovery of 
the Continent; The Spanish Explorers ; 
The French Explorers; The Dutch and 
English Explorers; The Colonial Period. 
When, where, by whom and why was each 
colony settled? In the study of the wars, 
the events may be convenieprtly grouped ac- 
cording to the years in which they occur, 
After a thorough topical review, we are 
ready for miscellaneous work. Ask some 
pupil to mention a Spanish explorer and 
tell briefly what he did. Call on another 
child to mention another Spanish explorer 
and tell his work, going on thus until the 
list is completed. Or ask for an important 
event in 1776; then for another in the same 
year. In taking up the groups of events in 
this way avoid an exact chronological order. 
Then make a miscellaneous list of dates, 
persons, places and events taken from any 
periods that the class has studied, and let 
them tell the event with which each is asso- 
ciated. When you are sure that the facts 
are thoroughly in mind, review relations 
and causes. Have stated the purposes of 
each nation in sending explorers; group 
those colonies that were settled for the pur- 
pose of obtaining religious liberty, those 
settled for purposes of trade, and those 
founded foi other reasons. Review causes 
and results of wars, tracing those causes far 
back in preceding events or circumstances, 
and note the effects upon the people. Trace 
the growth in government, in mode of liv- 
ing, in education and inventions, and search 
out the events that contributed to the growth 
in these various directions. The plan in 
this is to begin with the simple outline of 
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facts, and fill in with those details which it 
is desirable to have the pupils remember : 
then to group facts according to their dif- 
ferences and resemblances until the pupils 
have thoroughly grasped the relatious of 
events to one another. 

Geography.—When the geography class 
has reviewed the subject matter in regular 
order, miscellaneous reviews may be fol- 
lowed along such lines as are suggested by 
the following questions: If you were going 
from London to Barcelona, over what bodies 
of water would you sail? What countries 
would you pass? 

What would you carry from London to 
Barcelona? On returning what would you 
bring from Barcelona? ‘To what country 
would you go to get a cargo of wheat? Of 
silk? Of fruit? If you desired to spend 
the winter in a mild climate, to what coun- 
try would you go? What is its capital? 
Under what kind of government would you 
be living there? Mention a city in that 
country ? For what is it remarkable? 
What occupations are carried on there? 
What language is spoken in that country? 

Reviews furnish us special opportunities 
for bringing out facts in their true relation. 
Take them up in ways in which the children 
will be likely to meet them in general read- 
ing. Approach ideas in a variety of ways, 
that you may be sure that your pupils have 
mastered them, and made them their own. 
—Jntelligence. 
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INFINITESIMAL SOULS. 








EACHERS of philosophy, if you wish 
an illustration of the very smallest thing 
that can be thought of, read this account: 
A teacher near Hudson, in Lenawee county, 
Michigan (we blush to say it, shudder to 
think of it, and don sack-cloth and ashes 
over it), hired to teach a school for two 
months, with the understanding that if she 
gave satisfaction she should have the school 
for the succeeding term of three months. 
The teacher isa fine one, an excellent young 
lady, and gave good satisfaction. But when 
the time came to renew the contract, Mr. 
‘¢ Littlebreeches,’’ the school officer, sent 
word—he dare not come—that he could get 
a teacher for twenty-five cents per month 
less, and so had concluded not to contract 
with the one who had been teaching the 
school. No.1 felt it keenly, but as she 
had made no provision for any other school, 
and as seventy-five cents for the term did 
not cut a great figure with her, she replied 
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that she would teach for the same. No. z 
then dropped twenty-five cents more per 
month, and got the school. 

We feel like hiring a professional to ex- 
press our feelings. For seventy-five centsa 
term a district officer would let a good 
teacher go!—for seventy-five cents upset 
the work of a school! Isn’t such a man 
built on a magnificent pattern ? Theteacher 
that underbid the other is just as bad, andi 
worse, for she should know more. Why,. 
ten million such souls could dance quad- 
rilles on the point of a cambric needle and 
not jostle one another an atom. If that 
officer correctly represents the district, and 
, their bodies are in size proportioned to their 
souls, let them all be housed in a hollow 
pea, let the extra space in the pea be packed 
well to keep them from rattling, then ship 
them to Gulliver as escaped specimens from 
the land of Lilliput. They certainly have 
no place among the broad-gauged, whole- 
souled people of Michigan. — AMfichigan 
School Moderator. 
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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION.* 








BY E. D. WARFIELD, LL. D. 





MERSON says, ‘‘ Because the soul is 
progressive, it never quite repeats itself, 
but in every act attempts the production of 
a new and fairer whole.’’ While Tennyson 
sings ; 
The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 


And God fulfills himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 


Certainly change is characteristic of the 
times, and the hope is not denied us that 
this change is progress. Our ideas of 
education have not been free from the influ- 
ence of the spirit of innovation, yet the field 
of education is so wide that there has seemed 
to be room for all means and all methods; 
it has seemed possible that here all tenden- 
cies might unite and many theories supple- 
ment each other, for practical education de- 
mands spiritual influences, and spiritual ed- 
ucation practical methods. The technical 
school can no more get on without the in- 
fluence of men who will study the relation 
of character to character, than the theologi- 
cal seminary can get on without practical 
drill in mathematics and logic. ‘The soul 
need not blot out its past in order not to 








*Inaugural address by Dr. Ethelbert Dudley War- 
field, on assuming the Presidency of Lafayette Col-- 
lege, at Easton, Penna., October 2oth, 1891. 
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repeat itself in its fairer future; the old or- 
der is not destroyed, but, changing with 
fresh spiritual influences, it but puts on a 
fresher beauty and a fuller bloom. Yet 
there is a tendency abroad seeking to re- 
strict the liberty of our larger day. 

The cry has gone forth that everything 
in this generation is to be determined by 
the rule of performance. The world is no 
longer interested in what a man is; it wants 
to know what he has done. Our youth are 
to be educated, not to be something, but to 
do something. It does not make very much 
difference what they do, so they do some- 
thing, and do it quickly. Colleges that 
once gloried in the spiritual influence which 
they imparted to men’s characters, are now 
pointed out as regenerate because they have 
substituted manual training for Greek and 
pedagogy for metaphysics. Colleges which 
once gloried in buildings, few, moss-covered 
and ivy-grown, in which a dozen men, by 
the splendid influence of their thought, 
moulded, year after year, and generation 
after generation, those who in church and 
state, in public affairs and private life, con- 
trolled the nation ; now having cast off the 
shackles of their former state, are become 
beautiful with many well-hewn and ample 
buildings, unscarred by the touch of time or 
the damp tendrils of ivy, and boast them- 
selves of great companies of teachers who 
scarcely know the names of those they in- 
struct, and do not inquire whether they 
have a soul or no. They do not aspire to 
become the ‘‘retreat of the studious and con- 
templative ;’’ but write over their portals 
the legend: ‘‘ Let him who enters here 
make haste.’’ 

On every hand quantitative methods are 
superseding qualitative. Colleges are great, 
less because their faculties contain names 
great in science and literature, less because 
their graduates are men fitted to make their 
mark in the various departments of life, 
than because they have great buildings, 
numerous and varied courses, and great and 
indiscriminate crowds of students. One 
great university has gone so far as to publish 
to the world that it has no standard and no 
curricula. All it demands is that the student 
shall present a written statement of what he 
wants to learn, and that he shall occupy 
fifteen hours per week in recitation. It 
makes no matter whether he wishes to learn 
music or mechanics, art or astronomy, the 
calculus or the carpenter’s trade—all are 
taught and all have an equal place. We 
wonder what the future of such an institution 
willbe. It has behind it money and brains, 
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but we marvel at its method—or want of 
method. 

It is claimed by the advocates of these 
innovations that they are following natural 
methods; that an enlightened liberty re- 
serves to every boy the right to determine 
in what line his future course shall lie ; that 
institutions, especially State institutions, 
should only aid him in the direction of his 
desires. 

Such declarations stir within our hearts 
memories of older times ;—of one who be- 
neath the blue heavens of Attica went to and 
fro from the Pirzeus up to the city and its 
olive-crowned Acropolis and, though homely 
and distorted in countenance in the midst 
of a people peculiarly sensitive to personal 
beauty, yet swayed statesmen, philosophers 
and citizens by the singular skill of his dia- 
lectic, and inspired every one who came in 
contact with him to seek after knowledge ; 
and we recall the thousands upon thousands 
of eager students who gathered at the feet 
of Abelard, happy if only they could feel 
the spell of his presence, and indifferent 
whether he exercised it in his lecture-room 
in Paris or in some provincial refuge, ever 
ready to share prosperity or exile if only 
they coyld taste from his lips the pure fruits 
of divine philosophy; or perchance, in 
somewhat sterner mood, we behold John 
Wycliffe, with that grave face of his, speak- 
ing a protest which richly mingles the logic 
of the schools, the zeal of the kingdom of 
God, and the tenderness of Christian solici- 
tude; but what are these but reflections of 
another and a higher source of light, of 
that One who walking by the shores of Gal- 
ilee became the model for the teachers of 
all time by the gentle influence of His life, 
which when breathed into the bosoms of 
His disciples moved them as no other power 
has ever moved the world. 

It may be that this new method is the 
natural method ; it may be that men are to. 
be permitted to go their way without any 
effort being made to direct them into a 
larger and a better path, it may be that the 
power of influence is forever dead in the 
world; but we prefer to think that those who 
speak thus, 

Judge all nature from her feet of clay 
Without the will to lift their eyes to see 

Her glorious head, crowned with spiritual fire, 
And touching other worlds, 

We are told also that this is a triumph of 
individualism ; that it is the very opposite 
of that socialism which the uneducated are 
clamoring for, which would drag all men 
down to the level of mere machines. [If it: 
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be the quintessence of individualism, then 
the bow which was bent for a goodly flight 
has been bent too far. The good of the in- 
dividual man may be sought from many 
points of view, but it must be sought with a 
distinct regard to his dual nature. We have 
sought in liberty, as it is illustrated in our 
state, the good of man as a social animal ; 
we have sought in liberty of thought and of 
faith, as it is exemplified in our religion, 
the good of the individual man as a living 
soul; as old John Ascham, in his School- 
master, written in the spacious days of great 
Elizabeth, insists that as man is made up of 
two parts, body and soul, and we cannot 
divide them, so education must have both 
natures ever in view. Hence, in education, 
as in everything else, the Christian ideal 
contemplates the consideration of the good 
of the individual first and before all else, 
but the good of the individual, not merely 
as animal, but as man—man as a political, 
as a social, as an immortal being; not man 
as an intellectua! or commercial machine. 
Nature’s methods culminate in man, 


Man, her last work, who seemed so fair, 
Such splendid purpose in his eyes. 


But man should not turn back to nature, 
but press on to God, or at least ‘‘ rise thro’ 
nature up to nature’s God.’’ The principal 
desire in Christian education, the control- 
ling, dominating thought, is man’s salva- 
tion. Theend and aim of all Christian ed- 
ucation is, and can be nothing less, and 
nothing more, than to teach man how to 
glorify God and enjoy Him forever. This 
is inclusive and exclusive, and the only 
means of reaching this result is by proceed- 
ing to mould man by controlling his will. 
Every Christian process works from within 
outward. It works by education, intel- 
lectual and spiritual, and it works to a di- 
rect object. God and his glory are not 
mere terms of transcendental philosophy. 
The word of God has revealed to us His 
will, and it is the only rule for our direc- 
tion. The desire to teach man how to glo- 
rify God and enjoy Him forever, is the one 
thesis of Christian education. ‘The only 
question for us to consider is the method. 
In the first place, then, what do we mean 
when we say ‘‘glorify God?’’ ‘This is a 
difficult question to answer, yet Christ has 
completely answered it for us in the parable 
of the talents. ‘The only way to glorify 
God is to develop in the highest degree the 
possibilities of the nature He has given to 
each one of us. Having then gifts differing 


one from another, says St. Paul, let each 
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one bring his peculiar gift to the highest 
fruitfulness. 

There is in everything the higher and the 
lower way. Theone is of the earth, earthy; 
it is natural, it is practical, it clings to the 
earth; it prefers action to thought; it 
prefers brute strength to inventive imagina- 
tion; and it leads to handicrafts instead of 
intellectual occupations, to artisanship in- 
stead of art, to science instead of philoso- 
phy. ‘The great question which agitated 
the past was means rather than method. 
There was a more or less complete recogni- 
tion of the necessity of systematic training 
of the mind and systematic influencing of 
the will. Now we are told that the will 
should be left untrammeled ; that the father 
should be guided in educating his son by 
his son’s tast2; that the son should dictate, 
not merely his choice of a profession, but 
his preparatory training; and that the col- 
lege, so soon as the parent’s education is 
complete, should bow to the same high in- 
fluence. It may be that this is weil. It 
may be that fifteen-hours per week means 
an education, and it may be that we shall 
yet admit elective courses, not merely, as is 
done in some colleges, of editorial work on 
college magazines, but also of time spent in 
the literary society, the Greek-letter frater- 
nity, on the foot-ball field, and in other 
equally engrossing, but not yet recognized 
educational pursuits. On the whole, how- 
ever, we seriously doubt if there is any 
better system yet discovered than that of 
the Christian home, the Christian academy, 
and the Christian college, to prepare men 
for the professions and for business. 

The Christian college is the peculiar tar- 
get of contemporary criticism. Yet the 
denominational college, pledged to the 
teaching of Christian learning, stands to-day 
as a stronghold of truth, the necessary con- 
necting link between the Christian home 
and the great universities or the business 
life of educated men. We are prone to 
shrink a little: from this adjective, denomi- 
national. It is a thorn in the side of many 
of us, but it is an adjective of which I am 
not afraid, at least when applied to me. 
No, I am not afraid of being, or of being 
known, as a Presbyterian. I do object, as 
all right-minded people do, to being 
thought sectarian ; but I have no question to 
ask of any one who applies to me the name 
of Presbyterian, or any concept rightly de- 
nominated by that term. So long as truth 
and right are high and noble objects, so 
long as men unite themselves in bodies for 
the pursuit of truth and right, so long as 
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those bodies are true to the object of their 
association, no man need be ashamed of the 
object, the organization, or the name. Let 
us set watchfires upon the mountains, and 
let us tend them carefully and well. 

I rejoice that our Methodist brethren are 
founding a great university at Washington, 
the Baptists at Chicago, and that here and 
there are to be found many rich and vener- 
able institutions, which are still carrying 
out the purpose of their original founders in 
educating godly ministers for the church of 
Christ. Some are recreant to their trust and 
are ashamed to be thought worthy of the 
charge committed to their keeping. Others 
have stretched forward, and enlarged their 
borders and extending the lines of their 
founders have broadly included training in 
all departments of Christian learning. 

And Christian learning, be it remembered, 
concerns itself with everything whereby God 
maketh himself known. Here the sciences, 
arts and philosophies meet together. Here 
biology and psychology and theology sup- 
plement each other. Here the astronomer, 
exploring the heavens with the telescope, 
joins hands with the critic who explores the 
heavens not less truly by means of his study 
of the word of God; or the theologian who 
studying the nature of God as revealed in 
the work of the scientist and critic, rises to 
the highest concepts of which the human 
mind is capable. 

It has been claimed, indeed is constantly 
asserted, that the denominational school 
approaches everything from a prejudiced 
point of view, and that thought and teaching 
have ceased to be free in them. This may 
once have been true. To-day it is not 
true, certainly in its broader aspect. The 
denominational character of most schools of 
this type is to be found chiefly in the in- 
fluences that are thrown about the lives of 
the students, and the general direction 
which is given to their activities outside of 
class-room instruction proper. 

Of course, it is true, and it should be 
true, that the teaching force is in general 
selected from those who are affiliated to the 
denomination controlling the school. Of 
course, in accordance with the limitations 
of human nature, some teachers so selected 
are narrow-minded ; but this is not because 
they belong to this or that denomination, 
but because they are men. And strange as 
it may seem, I have known men entirely 
free from any religious conviction who 
were narrow-minded enough to seek to in- 
still into their scholars in the class-room 
their own doubts and difficulties; and I 
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think it is rational for even a liberal-minded 
man to believe that it is better to teacha 
system than to teach without system ; that it 
is better to awaken conviction than to in- 
still doubt ; that it is better to make a mana 
narrow-minded Presbyterian than a narrow- 
minded skeptic. I have my doubts whether 
any man who is constantly full of uncertain- 
ties can be a good teacher; and my experi- 
ence is that those men who are good teach- 
ers and yet are the exponents of doubt and 
unbelief, are men of strong convictions and 
have a tremendous influence for bad, teach- 
ing doubt as a positive condition of thought, 
however negative their attitude to the more 
important of the fundamental postulates of 
immortality. It is impossible that man 
should compass the whole domain of truth. 
‘*We know in part.’’ ‘*Our knowledge is 
of things we see.’’ The human mind is 
constantly being baffled and beaten, driven 
back upon itself and forced to embrace half- 
truths. It is a healthier condition as a 
training for practical life to supplement the 
half-truths of observation by bold extensions, 
by the operation of the imagination, careful 
generalization by inductive reasoning, and 
the addition of precious truth through the 
medium of revelation, than to stand in 
doubt and say, beyond this we must not 
look because we cannot see. Half-truths 
are worse than whole falsehoods, for while 
error is often its own antidote, the specious 
basis of these half-truths which bears the test 
of truth is constantly leading many honest 
seekers after truth into the most invincible 
error. 

The charge of being the refuge of dis- 
proved hypotheses and the most contradic- 
tory theories in philosophy is rather justifi- 
able than just. 

Such colleges rarely are in the hands of 
those eager for innovation. ‘They may too 
literally observe the injunction ‘‘ Prove all 
things.’’ But that is better than.to prove 
nothing, especially as it goes hand in hand 
with the sister thought: ‘Hold fast that 
which is good,”’ or as it has been most hap- 
pily expressed— 

Hold thou the good, define it well 

For fear divine philosophy 

Should press beyond her mark, and be 
Procuress to the Lords of hell. 


It is a favorite resource of unfavorable 
critics to liken these colleges to the Coun- 
cil of Salamanca, in which the wise prelates 
and sage councilors of Spain gathered to- 
gether with the learned doctors of the uni- 
versity of Salamanca to consider the prob- 
lem of the sphericity of the earth as pre- 
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sented by Columbus. We are twitted over 
and over again with the false learning, and 
scarcely less false theology, with which they 
undertook to argue down the evidence 
which Columbus presented with such con- 
vincing force. Each schoolman and black- 
cowled monk, who in his learned ignorance 
plead the cause of the theoretical as against 
the scientific cosmography is made to be a 
type of the Christian teacher who seeks by 
the noble beauty of his own character and 
the sanctified zeal of his own studies to 
throw the shadow of Christ across the page 
he opens to his scholars. It is vain to point 
out that these men were all acting rather in 
their capacity as learned schoolmen than as 
Christian scholars; that it was the Ptole- 
maic system or the hypothesis of Mela which 
they sought to uphold. It is true that by 
subtle ingenuity and far-reaching assiduity 
they had fitted proof texts from the Scrip- 
tures to every problem of their scholastic 
system. Columbus convinced them, where 
they were open to conviction, not merely by 
a scientific presentation of his subject, but 
by clever exegesis of their own biblical 
proof texts. We repudiate the comparison 
in its form rather than its substance. We 
admit that the truth of God is wrested from 
its meaning to bolster many systems ; but 
this is true of that truth which is revealed 
in nature and written upon hill and valley 
quite as much as the revelation which is writ- 
ten in God’s Holy Word, and His truth is 
wrested not less often to the support of 


false hypotheses of atheist, deist and agnos- . 


tic than in support of errors of misguided 
theologians. 

If the reproach is unjust, there is at least 
enough of truth in it to be a warning. We 
should not teach error. It is also true that 
we should aim to teach all truth. Evolu- 
tion is no more atheistic than systematic 
theology. A false theory of biology is not 
more fatal than a false theory of theology. 
Man, with his stretching after knowledge, 
must be protected against falling into error. 
Man’s mind is unlimited in its inquisitive- 
ness. We must therefore embrace the uni- 
verse in our systematic study of every de- 
partment of human knowledge. We are 
free, but it is the liberty wherewith Christ 
has made his people free. We are free, and 
have a perfect right both of thought and of 
choice, and the history of modern times is 
the history of progress under the condition 
of entire freedom of private judgment. No 
lesson is plainer than that taught by the dif- 
ferent effects produced on Catholic and Re- 
formed countries by their attitude towards 
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Breaking as it did, 
upon Europe at a time when spiritual life 
was at the lowest ebb, the revival of learn- 
ing began its work unconditioned by any 
well-developed theory of experimental re- 


the revival of learning. 


ligion. The great mother church had not 
yet awakened from her Middle-Age sleep, 
Now and again some great brained, rich- 
hearted Christian had beaten upon her 
brazen doors till they resounded with his 
clamor for the admission of God’s Spirit. 
But not even a Wycliffe or a Savonarola 
did more than create a local disturbance. 
Learning, rich in all the beauty of Athenian 
culture, strong in all the vigor of Roman 
organization, fresh trom a thousand years of 
undisturbed repose, won men by its beauty 
and its charm, and became for atime an end 
in itself. The humanists placed Nicholas 
V. upon the Papal throne, and so brought 
that paganism into the church which had 
hearkened to the preaching of Paul upon 
the Acropolis. But pagan learning had 
died because it was rotten at the core. It 
wholly lacked the principle of life, although 
the splendid force of the Renaissance for a 
time galvanized it into its semblance. It 
contained material, indeed, which could be 
used for a new life; but in itself it was 
effete. "The Roman Catholic Church, fear- 
ing it as a rival, and too much given up to 
the enjoyment of power to cultivate the 
means of perpetuating it, chose rather to 
crush out the new learning than to assimi- 
late it for the purpose of its own growth. 
The Catholic reaction was the result. But 
the northern countries chose rather to use it 
as the means whereby they should developa 
new system, and on German soil it brought 
forth the Reformation. When we compare 
the career of Poliziano with that of Me- 
lancthon and the tract of Pico della Miran- 
dola on ‘*The Dignity of Man’”’ with the 
institutes of Calvin, we catch something of 
the difference between learning for its own 
sake and learning for the sake of the glory 
of God. 

Let us beware, then, how we refuse to 
teach any department of human knowledge. 
Let us take care that the wisest and best 
give faithful study to the widening domain 
occupied by every branch, and let us see to 
it that none but those who look reverently 
upon all knowledge, whether scientific, 
philosophic or practical, shall instruct the - 
young, in whose eternal welfare we are so 
deeply interested. We want no Middle 
Age scoffing—no saying, ‘‘ The soul doubt- 
less is immortal where a soul can be dis- 
cerned ’’—and I may be pardoned if I pro- 
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fess a higher confidence in the fruits of 
philosophy than in the results of science. 
Some minds must have, and will only be 
satisfied with scientific demonstration ; some 
minds demand, with Thomas, that they 
shall put their fingers into the nail-prints 
and thrust their hands into their Saviour’s 
side, ere they will recognize Him as their 
risen Lord. Some are content, as were 
those who went on the way to Emmaus, to 
have the Saviour open to them the words of 
eternal life. I prefer to have my heart burn 
within me as I listen to the words of God, 
rather than thrusting my hand into His 
wounded side to feel that He is indeed risen 
from the dead. When we have weighed 
those things which are for us with those 
which are against us, when we remember 
the providence of God which has been with 
His people, establishing the work of their 
hands upon them through all generations, 
when we see how He has taught them, line 
upon line, precept upon precept, building 
here a stone and there a stone, rearing up 
here a stately building and there a far more 
noble character, we do not doubt that the 
future of Christian education will be bright 
and glorious. 

We do not doubt, yet we realize how 
great the task is and how many and how 
miscellaneous are the elements to be brought 
under the spell of the Master’s mandate. 
The command is to us, ‘‘Go ye and teach 
all nations.’” We must needs accept the 
material prepared for us and prove our faith 
by our obedience. As we look over the 
field we easily discover difficulties. 

We have grafted upon our educational 
trunk many strange and dissimilar shoots. 
In a promiscuous imitation of German in- 
stitutions and German methods, we have 
broken our own system in two. We donot 
know whether our schools are colleges, 
gymnasia, or universities. The real-schule 
elbows the English college. The freedom 
of university life is given to boys who should 
be under a master, and instruction is given 
to boys which should be given to men. 
The world is upside down. Competition 
with all its evils, advertising with all its 
falsehoods, success with all its contradic- 
tions, is to be found everywhere. Woe to 
that college which in the rush of the last 
twenty-five years has had only prosperity. 
Woe to that institution which has had no 
time to take stock. Woe to that body of 
young men who, influenced in their college 
life by the ever-present and all-engrossing 
worship of material progress, have been 
trained to think that education means sub- 
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servience to capitalists, and culture a fine 
exterior. It is a little hard to believe in 
‘¢ plain living and high thinking ’’ when the 
college professor lectures in a room that is 
fit to be a museum of art, and the student 
sleeps in a room which is a combination of 
the drawing-room of the wealthy and the 
boudoir of the woman of society. Far is it 
from my desire to decry the cultivation of 
esthetics, or to desire that any one should 
be removed from the refinements of life; but 
the lust of the eye and the lust of the flesh 
and the pride of life are sometimes fatal to 
institutions as to men. We must be careful 
lest we make our environments unsuited to 
our work. If the scale of living in college 
is such as to exclude the sons of poor men, 
or even of those in moderate circumstances, 
we must expect to lose the patronage of such 
men. Where is sound learning to find a 
place, if young men who are working their 
own way through college and the children 
of poor but industrious parents are to be 
excluded from our halls? It is true that we 
want the influence of the rich and the 
powerful, but we want the influence of the 
rich and powerful in order that we may be 
able to supply an education suitable for the 
poor and faithful. Rich men’s sons are not 
hurt by taking a poor man’s education ; 
but many a poor boy has been ruined by a 
rich man’s training. Christian education, 
therefore, demands that we should seek to 
supply such an education under such condi- 
tions as shall be a practical doorway to life, 
and in itself thoroughly adapted in all its 
conditions to the needs of the people. 

But who shall determine what are the 
needs of the people? If we leave it to the 
people themselves, surely the teachers will 
be taught of those who should learn. If we 
leave it to that ‘‘ noble army of martyrs,’’ 
the youth of our land who must have a de- 
gree at whatever cost, we shall have a hope- 
less medley, the result, not of many wills, 
but of innumerable wonts. We must leave 
it to our institutions of higher learning, and 
it is their duty, to determine and to fix the 
theory and the practice of education. If 
left with them, the commercial spirit which 
lowers the standard of admission in order 
to increase numbers, will doubtless disappear; 
if left to them, the real love of learning will 
gradually be diffused among the people; if 
left to them, the insistence upon disciplinary 
studies will be found as often in practice as 
it is in public addresses. I am hopeful that 
the academy and the college will ere long be- 
come united in aco-ordinated system, that our 
colleges will unite in demanding and in main- 
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taining similar courses for preparation for 
admission and for degrees. But neither of 
these things, important as they are, is so 
important as that there should be some per- 
iod determined by general experience or by 
special observation during which the child- 
ren of Christian parents shall be systemat- 
ically brought under Christian influences. 
Such influences, I confidently believe, can 
nowhere be exerted to better advantage than 
in the communal life of our small colleges. 
We are told over and over again that spir- 
ituality is dying out of our colleges, both 
faculty and students; that the professor 
concerns himself far less in the spiritual 
welfare of the students than heretofore, and 
that the influence, especially in dormitories, 
is for evil rather than good. It must be 
admitted that this is true in part. 

The professor of to-day is a draught ani- 
mal compared to whom the horse in the 
tread-mill has an easy lot. The task laid 
upon him is greater than any man ought to 
bear. He has no time to give to his family, 
to say nothing of the students whom he 
would gladly bring within the circle of the 
daily influence of his life. Nevertheless, I 
confidently believe that spiritual life within 
the precincts of the college has advanced. 
Organizations, of which the Young Men’s 
Christian Association is the most noticeable, 
have been formed that are an immense 
power for good, and create a public opinion 
which is a great deterrent from evil. At 
the same time there is room for improve- 
ment. Though every professor throw his 
whole weight on the side of good, tempta- 
tions which are often silent do exist, which 
must be actively combatted, and it is greatly 
to be desired that there should be in every 
institution some one whose whole or princi- 
pal duty shall be the spiritual upbuilding of 
the college. The State universities, in 
many instances, it is painful to observe, are 
inclined to repudiate the obligation of 
Christian instruction which rests upon them. 
I do not hesitate to say that they are a field 
for missionary work of the first importance. 
There is nothing more ridiculous in a Christ- 
ian land such as this than to say that it is 
contrary to the law to give religious instruc- 
tion in State universities. As I would have 
even in denominational institutions the 
points of controversy left to private direc- 
tion, so I would ask this much of every State 
university, and would stir up the minds of 
all Christian people towards securing this, 
which is ordinarily guaranteed by charter 
and constitution. For this is not a Godless 
land nor a Christless country. That faith- 





ful man who sought and found this goodly 
land prayed night and day upon his little 
deck that God would bring him to the de- 
sired haven, and this country is a part of 
the answer to the prayers that bowed head 
breathed beneath the southern stars; and 
that little company who, gathered in the 
cabin of the Mayflower, laid the corner- 
stone of liberty upon our northern shore, 
laid it with prayer and praise; and the 
whole story of our national prosperity de- 
clares as plainly as the words of. the Psalmist 
“ Unless the Lord the city keep, 
The watchmen wake in vain.” 

Let us insist, then, not merely with words, 
but with votes, that our State universities, 
aye, and our public schools also, shall rec- 
ognize that our God is their God, and His 
word is the only rule for their direction. 

As for Lafayette College, whatever may be 
the end of the courses in its curricula, all 
are intended to lead to Christian manhood. 
‘We know no house divided.’’ Our aim 
is well defined and our past is the great 
guarantee of our future. I need not say 
that I am in full sympathy with the past and 
feel the most serene confidence in the future. 
We are but instruments in God’s hand. 
We are fellow-workers in His cause. It 
shall be your part, gentlemen of the Board 
of Trustees, by your wisdom and judgment 
to guide and direct the general welfare of 
the college. It shall be yours, fellow mem- 
bers of the Faculty, to aid and counsel me 
in the discharge of the ordinary duties of 
instruction, while on you who are under- 
graduates for the time being, devolves the 
somewhat onerous duty of preserving and 
extending the good name of the college—it 
may be by refraining from the indulgence, 
in some directions, of those animal spirits 
which if employed on the football and base- 
ball fields, may add fresh laurels to her 
fame—and when you become graduates it 
is for you to remember not only by what 
name you are called and what an honorable 
heritage is the name of Lafayette; but as 
every right and every privilege implies a 
duty, that you owe her an unending debt of 
aid and loyalty. United by the power and 
inspiration of a common cause, together 
with the friends and benefactors, the glori- 
ous memory of those who have gone before 
us, and the faith in the appearing of those. 
who shall come after us, we have an influ- 
ence which, if rightly directed, may be of 
inestimable power. Upon me devolves a 
duty from which the wisest may draw back 
and the bravest recoil. In the mere pride 
of human wisdom I would never dream of 
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assuming so great a task. In the hope that 
I may have wisdom of God and the power 
of His Spirit, I have assumed, at your invi- 
tation, this great and honorable undertak- 
ing. I have had most remarkable encourage- 
ment and co-operation in its inception—the 
result is in the hand of God. Let those 


’ who love this institution pray that God may 


have her in His holy care and keeping, that 
He will do good to her in His good pleasure, 
that He will build her walls and establish 
her bulwarks in truth and wisdom. 
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THE HILL DIFFICULTY. 








HIS is.the way Miss Preston gave one 

boy a start up the hill. His teacher 
was tired and cross, and had kept him after 
school because he had failed to get his ex- 
ample in subtraction. To his plea that he 
did not understand them she only replied 
petulantly that he ‘‘must be very dull.’’ 
Miss Preston happened in, and, taking in 
the situation, she asked permission to speak 
with Henry. Sitting down at his desk, 
something like the following conversation 
took place: 

Miss Preston.—‘* What is the trouble, 
Henry? Are your examples hard ?’”’ 

Henry.—‘* They are not very hard, I 
guess. The other boys all had them.’’ 

Miss P.—‘‘Do you understand them ?’’ 

H.—‘* No ma’am; not when I have to 
take 8 from 3. I can do the other kind well 
enough, taking 3 from 8, and such, but I 
don’t see how I cam take 8 from 3.’’ 

Miss P.—*‘ Ah, yes. I see your trouble. 
Now please hand me that tin cup by the 
water pail. I thank you. I want a drink 
from it, but I see that it isempty. What 
shallI do? I am very thirsty ; but I can- 
not drink from an empty cup, nor from one 
that has only ¢hree drops in it, for I need 
much more to quench my thirst.’’ 

H. (with animation.)—‘*‘Why, I can get 
some for you from the pail.’’ 

Miss P.—‘‘But suppose the pail is 
empty ?’’ 

H.—‘‘ Why then I would go to the faucet 
down in the basement, and get a pailful.’’ 

Miss P.— ‘That wouldn’t do any good. 
I want only a cupful.’’ 

H.—*‘ Well, Ican bring youa cupful from 
the pail when it is full.’’ 

Miss P.—‘* Just so. Now let us see if we 
cannot do the same in your example. You 
can’t take 8 from 3; but perhaps we can go 
to the pail and fill our cup. Ah, no! Our 
next figure isa cipher. Our paz/ is empty. 
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What shall we do? Go ¢o the faucet, of 
course, fill our pail and come back. Be- 
yond our cipher stands a 4 on purpose for 
us to use. Now, if I take one of these 
hundreds, how many tens is it worth?’”’ 

f,—‘* Why, ten tens.’’ 

Miss P.—‘‘Good. Now, instead of the 
cipher we have 10. We can fill the cup 
from the pail. So now we will take one of 
these ten (equal to ten units), and add to it 
the three units we already have, giving us 
13 units. Now can you take 8 from 13?”’ 

Hf.—‘‘ Oh, yes, yes, and it leaves 5. 
Why, isn’t that funny? It’s just like a 
poor man without money, begging from 
some one with a pocket full.’’ 

Miss P.—‘‘ Just so. Now you have 3 to 
take from 9 where your cipher stood.”’ 

#7.—‘“‘ And it leaves 6 !’’ 

Miss P.—*‘ Now here is our 4, with a 2 
below it. What will you do?’”’ 

Hf.—‘' Why (after some meditation), 4 
gave away part of his.’’ 

Miss P.—‘‘ Yes. How much has he left?’’ 

Hf.—‘* Why, 3. So we can say ‘2 from 

Miss P.—‘*Do you think you ‘see 
through’ it now ?’’ 

HT, (with great enthusiasm.)—‘‘ Why, yes, 
ma’am. I can’t help getting my examples 
now.”’ 

Which was true. And his teacher couldn’t 
help catching the fire, nor has she been able 
to keep out of it since— Ohio Ed. Monthly. 
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FRENCH MATERNAL SCHOOLS. 








HE French have a school which corres- 
ponds to the kindergarten, called the 
‘*Maternal School.’’ It uses the kinder- 
garten exercises, but they are much modi- 
fied. The regulations say: 

‘«The maternal school is not a school in 
the ordinary sense of the word; it forms a 
passage from the family to the school, and 
preserves the affectionate and indulgent 
gentleness of the family at the same time 
that it initiates (the scholar) into the work 
and regularity of the school. The success 
of the mistress (of a mistress of a maternal 
school) is therefore not to be essentially 
judged by the amount of knowledge com- 
municated, by the standard attained in the 
teaching, hy the number and length of the 
lessons; but rather by the combination of 
good influences to which the child is sub- 
mitted, by the pleasure which it is led to 
feel in the school, by the habits of order, 
cleanliness, politeness, attention, obedience 
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and intellectual activity which it should form 
in, as we may say, its play. Consequently 
the mistresses ought to be concerned to 
hand over to the primary school not so 
much children already advanced in their 
instruction as those well prepared for in- 
struction. All the exercises of the maternal 
school shall be regulated according to this 
general principle—they should aid in the de- 
velopment of the different faculties of the child 
without fatigue or constraint or excess of ap- 
plication.” 

The teachers strive to impart to the 
children notice of common things. Each 
school has a museum or cabinet containing 
the objects required for the lessons—such as 
vegetables, grains, minerals, specimens of 
cotton, wool, linen, silk, leather, models of 
animals, birds, birds’ nests, etc. A pro- 
gramme of subjects is laid down for their 
guidance throughout the year; they follow 
to a great extent the course of the seasons, 
and so the teaching of nature. In October 
they give lessons on the vine, grapes and 
wine, malt, hops, and beer, apples and 
cider; in November, ploughing, harrowing, 
etc., lighting by gas, lamps, candles, etc.; 
in December cold, snow, ice, and heating 
by coal, coke, wood; in January winter 
clothing, and so throughout the year. It is 
a great advantage for children to be aware 
of the beautiful world in which they live. 
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THE LETTER KILLETH. 








BY PROF. A. H. BEALS, 
HE spirit in which we act is thought by 
many philosophers t» be the highest 
form of matter. 
i It is not my purpose to unravel the 
tangled skein of philosophy in an attempt to 
prove that ‘‘spirit’’ is not an infinitely 
attenuated form of matter, or that matter is 
the grossest form of spirit, but to suggest 
that if a worthy spirit, active, is not the 
highest form of matter, it is unquestionably 
the highest form of action. 

No phase of human endeavor presents 
such a variety of possible results as that of 
formal teaching. 

We have here all the elements of infini- 
tude—not only variable quantities, but a 
quantity of variables—teachers and pupils. 

To harness these pupils all to the same 
dead level of action is to adhere to the 
letter at the expense of human weakness and 
human strength alike. 

To administer to each the same instruc- 
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tion in the same manner is to set at naught 
every well-established principle of pedagogy. 

To appeal to the same motives in each is 
to disregard human differences and inborn 
preferences. 

In short, the letter of action, instruction 
or feeling killeth, when the factors are human, 

The very letter of life, the routine, the 
ennui of mere physical and mental existence, 
kills, in effect, thousands of men and women, 
and perhaps more women than men, every 
year of our lives, and why? 

Our spirits, harnessed to a clod, would 
fain break off and be free in all that freedom 
means, and doubtless many are forgiven for 
longing for the Nirvana of the Hindu. 

This is applying the test subjectively, but 
it ismy intent to step beyond the egoistic 
to the altruistic, or objective application. 

When the poet wrote that one of his 
heroes was as mild a mannered man as ever 
cut a throat or scuttled a ship, he wrote in 
the full comprehension of the fact that the 
letter killeth. 

When a teacher tells a pupil, or her class, 
that she is anxious for them and their best 
interests, but does little or nothing to in- 
spire, to guide, to arouse, or to quicken, the 
letter killeth. 

When a teacher with the most stolid and 
exasperating indifference will let a pupil 
continue day after day in a course of action 
or of recitation that will injure the pupil’s 
deportment, standing or scholarship grade, 
and culminate in the establishment of a bad 
habit because it is the law for such effects to 
follow such acts, the letter killeth. 

When a teacher is a slave to the text- 
book, bound hand and foot to the thought, 
as well as to the exact language, the letter 
killeth. 

When discretion fails, in the life of a 
teacher, to rise above either laws, rules, reg- 
ulations or custom, the letter killeth. 

When adherence to questionable modes 
of instruction, or ill adapted processes of 
teaching, are persisted in in the face of the 
latest contributions to the science of educa- 
tion and to general pedagogy, the letter 
killeth. 

When a teacher or officer is powerless, 
without a code of regulations or a book of 
laws, and powerful only when he or she 
fights behind these judicial or legislative. 
fortifications, the letter killeth. 

When boys or girls in an institution of 
learning are not taught many things that are 
not in books, the letter killeth. 

When the price of a fair knowledge of a 
language is a pair of eyes, the letter killeth. 
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When diplomas are given in exchange for 
broken constitutions, the letter killeth. 

When we preach the right but practice 
the wrong, the good thing say but the evil 
thing do, the letter killeth. 

When the horizon of our purposes fails to 
include both school and life within its 
boundary, when the present is all in all, the 
letter killeth. 

When magnanimity, philanthropy or 
friendship is limited to ties of consanguin- 
ity, or to our own neighbors, sincerity be- 
comes a thing of traffic, and the letter 
killeth. 

In short, and in fine, it is the spirit alone 
that giveth life; all else is as sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal. 

The spirit of courage meets the exnui of 
life in the open field, and conquers it on its 
own ground, and giveth life to all our pur- 
poses. 

The spirit of courage drives to its hiding 
places in the recesses of envy, jealousy, low 
ambition and spite the littleness, the narrow- 
ness, and hollowness of human pretensions, 
and giveth life to the children of men. 

The spirit of the great Teacher animates 
the truly great of earth, and the commonest 
duties of life become noble by association ; 
and good counsel, sound wisdom, and duty 
performed perpetuate to generations unborn 
the spirit of the perfect man. 

The spirit of sympathy with all those 
things calculated to broaden and deepen 
the soul-life of our students, to encourage as 
well as to warn, to inspire as well as to com- 
mand, to build up as well as to tear down, 
this is the spirit that giveth life. 

The spirit of studentship, that without 
which the ablest instructors are rendered 
vain in their teaching, giveth life to indi- 
viduals as well as to classes, and the text- 
book becomes the servant rather than the 
master, the students sovereigns, and not 
serfs. 

The interpretation of laws and forms de- 
mands, in equity, the evolution of the spirit, 
and not of the letter ; the application of the 
heart as well as of the head, and to these 
interpretations the spirit giveth life. 

The spirit of assimilated progress in edu- 
cation places the teachers of to-day, who 
are students of the art they practice, on the 
heads of their immediate predecessors, and 
will, in time, raise the. business of teaching 
to the status of a learned profession, giving 
life to the world’s childhood. 

That broad spirit which thinketh no evil, 
seeketh not her own, and is not easily pro- 
voked ; that spirit which so many would 
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appropriate, but which so few labor for ; that 
spirit with which we may delude ourselves, 
but which deceives neither the close student 
of human nature nor the all-searching God ; 
that spirit which, after all, is the only thing 
worth having, andthe only thing whichadds 
one grain to the general stock of the world’s 
worth and goodness ; that spirit which gives 
light, not as a reflection, but as an emana- 
tion; that spirit which is Christ-like in 
breadth and God-like in depth, is the only 
thing known to religion or philosophy that 
conquers evil, vanquishes death, brands fate 
as a falsehood, and endures forever.—S. W. 
Fournal of Education. 
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N an intellectual way the ungraded schools 
of Bucks county are doing quite satisfac- 
tory work. ‘There must always be room for 
improvement in both matter and method, 
but the present standard is fair. A child of 
either sex may obtain in any public school 
of Bucks county the rudiments of a practical 
education. The spirit of the common 
school law, so far as the mental education of 
the child is concerned, is complied with. 
In that respect the schools are doing their 
work well. 

There is, however, another kind of public 
education which we are in part neglecting, 
and for which we are responsible. It is that 
kind of unconscious development which a 
child receives from its surroundings. It is 
that training which produces a good or bad 
morality. It is that sort of discipline which 
causes boys and girls to become truly polite 
and refined. It is that environment which 
discourages profanity, vulgarity, and coarse- 
ness. It is that education, in short, which 
aids parents in their efforts to rear their 
children in habits of neatness, delicacy, and 
true politeness; a politeness which cannot 
be assumed at pleasure, and which is possi- 
ble only as the result of good habits and 
proper surroundings. 

Every Director in Bucks county knows 
that the average school-house is more neat 
and tidy within than without. In-door 
beauty and decoration are not rare, but out- 
door adornment is exceptional. Flowers 
bloom in window gardens, but seldom in 
loamy beds. The floor of the school-room 
is swept ten times where the yard or play- 
ground is once raked over. Hence the 








* A paper prepared by S. Edward Paschall, of 
Doylestown township, and read before the School 
Directors’ Convention in Doylestown, May, 1891. 
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statement that the in-door school is doing 
well while the out-door school needs atten- 
tion. 

It may be argued, as an excuse for an un- 
tidy school yard, that the children need 
exercise, and that they ought to have un- 
checked liberty when out of school, in 
order to counteract the effects of close con- 
finement at their desks. This excuse is a 
good one, and may have force as applying 
to the play-grounds, but it does not cover 
the whole case. The necessity for physical 
exercise does not make it impossible to have 
flower beds and green grass somewhere 
about the school ground, nor has it any ap- 
plication whatever to the outbuildings. It 
is no apology for untidiness there. 

The outbuildings are sanitary in charac- 
ter, and form no part of the play-ground. 
They ought to be kept under lock and key, 
in order that they may be kept strictly clean 
and in good repair. The key should be in 
charge of the teacher, and the buildings 
should be kept locked, except during school 
hours, or during the presence of the teacher 
on the premises. These buildings ought to 
be examined by the Visiting Committee of 
the Directors every month. 

At certain of the schools in my own town- 
ship the outbuildings are clean and pretty 
well kept, but at other schools they are 
always dilapidated and in need of repairs. 
The Directors have given them attention 
time and again, but in some manner they 
are abused and damaged. The wood-work 
is broken, knives are used about them, and 
they become inexcusably unclean. Is there 
a remedy for this evil, and what is it? 

This subject was well treated by a Director 
in an essay read at a meeting of this Asso- 
ciation just one year ago. The importance 
of the matter demands continued attention. 
In seeking for a remedy the Directors of 
the several districts are confronted by the 
two very important questions of efficiency 
and cost. Any plan looking toward the 
betterment of the school grounds must 
promise to be both effective and economi- 
cal. It must secure certain desired ends 
without involving the expenditure of too 
much money. 

In considering the practical side of the 
subject we are sure to come to the question 
of responsibility. This evidently lies either 
with the directors or with the teacher ; and 
a good understanding of the subject should 
be had when the agreement between direc- 
tors and teacher is signed. In practice, 
however, we find that while the teacher 
takes pretty good care of the school room, 
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he or she can find but little time for the care 
of the grounds. The ultimate remedy, 
therefore, for the evil of desolate grounds 
and deplorable outbuildings, is with the di- 
rectors, and we are forced to consider how 
this remedy can best be brought about. 

All honest men and women know that no 
species of necessary work can be really d:- 
grading, nor even demeaning. It is wholly 
right and proper for teachers to exercise a 
personal supervision in the matter of caring 
for the school-house and its surroundings, 
in the way of cleanliness and neatness. 
Yet, as a matter of practice, a majority of 
our teachers cannot properly attend to such 
duties, except as they pertain to the school 
room. They are already overworked, if 
they attend to all that demands their time 
indoors. Their first and most impressive 
duties are in the school-room, and things 
outside are neglected. 

School-houses with beautiful grounds and 
properly kept outbuildings are already in 
existence. but they are mostly confined to 
the towns and cities. They are possible in 
rural districts, but among our ungraded 
schools they are still rare. We cannot de- 
mand high-priced landscape grading in our 
school yards, but we can ask for order and 
method and neatness. Such things are-es- 
sential to good breeding. We cannot have 
the carpeted school rooms that are some- 
times warranted by the brick sidewalks of 
the towns, but we can have things so kept 
that the children will learn to respect pub- 
lic property, and prefer order to disorder. 

Enterprising individuals among the teach- 
ers of the county have done much to carry 
these truths into practical effect, and the 
efforts of such teachers ought to be encour- 
aged by directors in the way of increased 
salaries. As a rule, however, the grounds 
and outbuildings of the ungraded school 
will remain as at present until some system- 
atic plan is devised for their proper care and 
supervision. It might be possible to im- 
prove matters by employing a care-taker or 
janitor in each school district. <A_ trust- 
worthy man of any occupation would be 
competent for the duties of the place. It 
would be better, however, to select a man 
who could profitably use all time not de- 
manded by school work. Let this man visit 
every school house in the district once 4, 
week, and clean up the grounds, scrub both 
outhouses, look to the fences and surround- 
ings, and report monthly to the Board. 
His work would in no manner take the place 
of nor interfere with the monthly visits of 
the directors required by law. A half day's 
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work at each school-house per week would 
make a great change for the better. 

Take the case of a district with six 
schools. Allow the janitor half a day a 
week at each school, and require him to 
make the most of his time. Pay him for 
his time, including the use of a team, say 
$2 or $2.50 per day, more or less, accord- 
ing as he furnishes tools, scrubbing mater- 
ials, etc. The cost of janitor, therefore, at 
$2.50 per day, would be $7.50 per week, or 
$30 per month. The annual cleaning and 
whitewashing, in the summer vacation, 
might be paid for as an extra item, as at 
present. Here we have a very important 
service, rendered regularly to the schools at 
a cost lower than the salary of an average 
teacher; a service which is shared by all of 
the schools in the district, and which bene- 
fits all alike. The janitor is indispensable 
in the care and management of large build- 
ings everywhere. Such an employe is to be 
found in most of the large school buildings 
in the towns, and his office would be no less 
advisable in the rural districts. 

Every school yard would be kept in bet- 
ter order, and the outbuildings would be 
kept in better condition and repair. Break- 
age or defacement would be promptly re- 
ported to teacher and directors. Self inter- 
est and self-pride on the part of the janitor 
would help to keep the grounds in good 
order and repair, and as neat as possible. 

Another service which the janitor might 
render would be in the way of small repairs 
and in the distribution of minor supplies. 
The present plan involves much delay, as a 
Director must be sought if a pane of glass is 
to be put in, or a broom or a water bucket to 
be bought, or a pump to be repaired, or 
books to be procured from the Secretary of 
the Board. In such cases as these, children 
sometimes suffer real discomfort because of 
inevitable delays. The janitor would 
materially aid in saving time. 

Let us as Directors therefore take thought 
as to this janitor plan, or some better plan, 
for the improvement and care of the school 
house grounds. Let us looka little more at 
the outside of the school houses, while not 
neglecting the inside work. Let us remem- 
ber that good manners and good morals are 
as well worth securing as anything else 
which the children get at the public schools, 
and as much to be desired as learning. 
Children reflect their surroundings with un- 
erring precision. Let us therefore better 
their school surroundings, so far as may be 
in Our power, in order that the future may 
bring forth still better things than the past. 
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THE DEVIL’S KINDLING WOOD. 





O you want to know where a boy usually 

begins to be fast? With a cigarette. 
It is the lad’s first step in bravado, a resist- 
ance of sober morality, and a bold step in 
disobedience. Just now take the. matter 
on the scientific side. Tobacco blights. 
a boy’s finest powers—wit, muscle, con- 
science, will. Nations are legislating against 
it. Germany, with all her smoke, says,. 
‘*No tobacco in the schools.’’ It spoils 
their brains and makes them too small for 
soldiers. Knock at the door of the great 
military institutions of France; ‘‘ No to- 
bacco,’’ is the response. Try West Point 
and Annapolis: ‘‘ Drop that cigarette,’’ is. 
the word. Indeed, smoking boys are not 
likely to get so far as that. Major Houston 
of the Marine Corps, who is in charge of the 
Washington navy-yard barracks, says that 
one-fifth of all the boys examined are re- 
jected for heart disease, of which ninety-. 
nine cases in one hundred come from ciga- 
rettes. His first question is: ‘*Do you 
smoke?’’ ‘No, sir,’’ is the invariable re- 
ply. But the record is stamped on the very 
body of the lad, and out he goes. Apply 
for a position in a bank. If you use to- 
bacco, beer, cards, the bank has little use for 
you. 

Business life demands fine brain, steady 
nerve, firm conscience. Watch the boys. 
See one sixteen years in age, twelve in size, 
twenty in sin, and he smokes, probably 
chews and drinks. Babes of seven and 
eight years are at it. The vice increases. 
I could pile up statistics by the hour, testi- 
mony of the highest medical authority, of the 
misery preparing and already come. The 
use of cigarettes increases enormously, but 
only increases the use of stronger tobacco. 
In August, 1889, 16,000,000 more cigars 
were made in this country than in the year 
before, and the firm that made this state- 
ment credits the increase to the cigarette 
and the rest to careless parents. ‘Tobacco 
is murdering many a lad. Where they do 
not fairly kill, cigarettes are the devil’s 
kindling wood. 

Dr. Steaver, college physician and in- 
structor in athletics at Yale University, re- 
ports that he has made a comparative study 
of the users and non-users of tobacco in the 
senior class during the past few years, and 
from his measurements he sums up his. 
statistics as follows: Average increase in 
lung capacity in favor of non-users over 
those who use tobacco, 66 per cent. greater; 
inflated chest measurement, 19 per cent.; 
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height, 20 per cent ; weight, 25 per cent. 
With regard to the possible effect on 
scholarship, the statistics are: Of those 
who receive junior appointments above dis- 
sertations, 95 per cent. have not used to- 
bacco ; of those above colloquies, 8714 per 
cent. have not used tobacco; of all who 
receive appointments, 84.3 per cent. have 
used tobacco; of the entire class, 70 per 
cent. have not used tobacco. 

Dr. Steaver says that these figures accord 
with statistics that he has kept for the past 
eight years, the greatest percentage of gain 
always being on the side of those who do 
not use tobacco. The greatest variation in 
the two years widest apart has not been 
‘more than 4 per cent. Some of the 
students who are classed among the non- 
users, do smoke, but not oftener than once 
a week, or at such long intervals that the 
tobacco is apt to have little or no effect on 
them. Dr. Steaver states that the promi- 
nent athletes do not smoke or otherwise use 
tobacco as arule. All the candidates for 
the crew abstain from tobacco. 


_ 
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COMMON SCHOOL STATISTICS. 





BY HENRY J. SHOEMAKER. 





HERE has been prepared, in the Bureau 
of Statistics of the United States, a 
comparative statement showing the relative 
positions of several of the Great Powers of 
the world in educational matters. This 
statement is new, not having been pub- 
lished, and is, therefore, of more than ordi- 
nary interest to persons giving attention to 
such matters. 

It is with no little satisfaction that we are 
able to show such a flattering account in 
favor of our own country on this most im- 
portant subject. 

This statement is literally true, and is 
made up from the various records of the 
year 1889; it treats only of public or com- 
mon schools, excluding all others. 

During that year there were enrolled in 
the United States common schools alone 
12,291,259 pupils, 
This is a large number, more pupils than 
any other country pretends to educate, the 
nearest approach to us in point of numbers 
being Germany, which country has a list of 


‘6,621,585 pupils, or about half as many as 
‘we have. 


France is third in line, and en- 
rolls 5,596,919. By these figures it will 
readily be seen that the United States has 
972,755 more pupils attending the common 
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schools than both Germany and France 
combined, and these countries approach us 
the nearest in this particular. Great Britain 
and Ireland educate nearly as many as 
France, Austria about four and one-half 
millions, and Japan about three millions in 
round numbers. 

In this fact there may be seen some rea- 
son why we, the citizens of the United 
States, are advancing so much more rapidly 
in the arts and sciences, the modern in- 
genuities and useful inventions, than the 
people of the old world; for indeed, we are 
educating nearly as many people as Great 
Britain, Austria-Hungary and Japan com- 
bined. 

We not only educate the most people by 
several millions, but we also employ more 
teachers than any of the other Great Powers. 
The army of teachers of the common schools 
of the United States numbers 352,231 per- 
sons. France is next in line with 138,655, 
or but little more than one-third of our 
number. The number of teachers employed 
by Japan, Austria-Hungary, Germany, 
Great Britain and Ireland, all combined, is 
319,126, or just 33,105 /ess than are em- 
ployed dy us alone. 

The item of expenditure of money for the 
benefit of our common schools is of no 
small importance, and in that, too, we are 
found to be not only quite liberal, but these 
statistics also show that ours far exceed the 
expenditures of any other country. The 
figures are as follows, to wit: Our expendi- 
tures for the support of the common schools 
of the United States for the year 1889 were 
$132,129,600. Great Britain comes nearest 
us in this connection, and spends $39,110,- 
144.. These figures show that we spend 
more than three and one-third times as 
much as that country (the one next follow- 
ing us), for the purpose of common school 
education. The least amount annually ex- 
pended by any country whose statistics we 
have, not including Ireland (which alone 
expends $4,119,235), is Austria-Hungary, 
whose amount is $5,102,863. Japan is next 
with an annual appropriation of $9,064,665. 
France and Germany annually expend in 
this direction twenty-eight and thirty-five 
and one-half millions respectively. 

These statistics show what I suggested in 
the commencement of the subject of ex- 
penditures, and they also show that we 
spend more than ten and three-quarter mil- 
lions of dollars, more than Japan, Austria- 
Hungary, Germany, France, Great Britain 
and Ireland all combined, for educational 
purposes. 
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These facts can scarcely fail to please 
every true American citizen, especially those 
who are directly interested in the work of 
educating our young folks in the common 
schools. Yet this is not all. Besides dis- 
tancing all other competitors in this race, in 
point of the number of pupils, the liberal 
employment of teachers, and the amount of 
money expended, we also far outrank them 
in the amount of money expended upon, 
and the length of time devoted to the 
scholastic training of each pupil. The 
amount of money expended for the benefit 
of each pupil attending the common schools 
annually is $10.75. Great Britian is next 
on the list, and spends $7.3814; the coun- 
try appearing to be the most backward in 
this direction is Austria-Hungary, where 
there is but an annual sum of $1.12 ex- 
pended for each pupil attending the com- 
mon schools. Germany is third on the list 
with $5 37 for each pupil, France follows 
closely with an average of $5.18. Ireland’s 
annual expenditure on each of her pupils is 
$4.11, while far-off Japan spends $2.84, or 
more than twice as much as Austria-Hun- 
gary does. The statistics also show that the 
teachers of this country have on an average 
35 pupils each. In all other countries each 
of the teachers has a greater number; the 
nearest to us in this is France, which coun- 
try gives to each of her teachers 40 pupils. 
Each teacher in Great Britain has 52 pupils, 
Austria-Hungary, 58; Germany, 68; Ire- 
land, y2; while the poor Japanese teacher 
has to labor with 118 pupils. 

Thus it will readily be perceived that 
from every point of view, and in every 
sense, we are much more rapidly advancing 
in this line of improvement than any other 
country on the globe. It is possible that 
these facts will render a satisfactory expla- 
nation as to why the people from other 
countries continue to throng our shores and 
mingle with a people, not one of whom need 
live to fifteen years of age and not know how 
to read and write 

In these very favorable statistics we readily 
find the greatest reason for our unparal- 
leled success and prosperity as a Nation. 
It is with a feeling of unbounded pride that 
we realize the fact that our Nation more, 
aye, much more than any other, believes that 
every dollar judiciously expended for the 
benefit of our common schools is money 
will invested, and will be returned to us 
greatly increased in value by making our 
Citizens more contented, more prosperous, 
more happy and infinitely more loyal and 
Patriotic.—__Vewtown Enterprise. 





*€©QUICKLY AND INTELLIGENTLY 
RESPONSIVE.”’ 





BY MARGARET W. SUTHERLAND. 





OT long since I heard a talented minis- 
{ ter of the gospel in our city describing 
a great meeting held this summer in Lon- 
don. In speaking of one particular audi- 
ence, he characterized it as ‘‘ quickly and 
intelligently responsive.’’ Doubtless I had 
heard the words used before in that way, 
but somehow they had never struck me so 
forcibly. In thinking of the phrase since, 
I have known that it was just this quick and 
intelligent response that made it so delight- 
ful to speak at certain teachers’ associations 
and institutes; and that the speaker can 
never do his best unless these words are de- 
scriptive of his listeners. Those persons 
who can at once establish that sympathy and 
understanding between speaker and listener 
which brings about this desirable condition 
are the persons who have all or many of the 
qualities constituting true eloquence. But 
many who have not these transcendent qual- 
ities in a high degree may in a short time so 
learn the needs of those whom they are ad- 
dressing and so earnestly desire to minister 
to them that they can lead their listeners to 
look where they have looked and to see 
what they have seen. Then work loses 
nearly all that is irksome in it. 

To make the audience so that it will draw 
out from the speaker the wealth of his expe- 
rience and all the earnestness of his soul, 
tempered and softened by the cheerfulness 
of humor, it is necessary that the hearers be 
not only in¢el/iigently responsive, but guickly 
so. When the thought of the hearer does 
not follow closely the thought of the speaker, 
it is as though the trailer were left behind— 
the motor car must return for it. 

But when one cannot carry an entire au- 
dience along on the track of his discourse, 
he will find himself almost unconsciously 
addressing himself to one of his hearers, 
who is most quickly and intelligently re- 
sponsive. And by so doing, he, almost 
imperceptibly to himself at first, draws 
others into line. 

The teacher can never do his best work 
with a class until his pupils are quickly and 
intelligently responsive. It is the kind of 
encouragement that tells him his work is 
well done. It would be well, therefore, for 
us to consider some of the things that go to 
bring about this condition in a class. 

The very meaning of responsive involves 
in it attention on the part.of the class. So 
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much has been written on the value of atten- 
tion that it seems there is very little more 
that can be said. And yet, like other truths 
that never grow old is the truth that the 
power to gain the attention, and to hold it 
to any subject as long as there is no injury 
to the child, is the crowning test of any 
teacher. So many teachers think, or act 
as if they think, that there is an ‘‘ open 
sesame,’’ to the mind through the words, 
‘* Pay attention.’’ ‘Tully says in regard to 
the function of will in attention: ‘‘ Some- 
thing further is necessary to that lively in- 
ter action of mind and object which we call 
a state of attention, and this is interest. By 
an act of the will a person may resolve to 
turn his attention to something, say a pass- 
age in a book. But if, after this prelimi- 
nary process of adjustment of the mental 
eye, the subject matter opens up no inter- 
esting phase, no effort of volition will pro- 
duce a ca!m, settled state of concentration. 
This will introduces mind and object; it 
cannot form an attachment between them. 
No compulsion of a teacher ever succeeded 
in making a young mind cordially embrace 
and appropriate by an act of concentration 
an unsuitable and therefore uninteresting 
subject.’’ 

And we add further that no such com- 
pulsion ever succeeded in making a class 
**quickly and intelligently responsive.’’ 
To interest, the child must be turned to- 
wards something which he can take hold of. 
We know how good this is regarded in its 
literal sense by the followers of Froebel. It 
is just as true in its figurative sense for all 
real educators. There is danger that the 
teacher may talk in language that the pupil 
cannot understand. I heard one of Ohio’s 
prominent teachers tell this summer that he 
was a good-sized boy—almost as tall as he 
now is—before it ever dawned upon him that 
he was to have any thought in regard to what 
his teacher had said. If he had no thought 
it would be impossible to be truly respon- 
sive. I think it a very good test of whether 
our pupils do really understand us, the 
quick and intelligent response shown by the 
bright eye before the tongue is called upon 
to speak. It is true that when pupils are 
somewhat advanced, the indications of such 
response may not be seen at first, if such 
pupils have been under the care of teachers 
who have not hopefully and invariably 
looked for it. How pupils act when some- 
thing witty is said or read in their presence 
is often a test of whether the class is or is 
not responsive. When children are in their 
first years of school life, the teacher needs 





to discriminate between the really ‘‘ quick 
and intelligent’’ response, and that simu- 
lated eagerness which is often the effort to 
win the teacher’s approval, and sometimes 
a contagion from the other members of the 
class—a contagion which might be said to 
be merely ‘‘ skin deep.’’ 

For the most valuable response there must 
be a sympathy between the teacher and 
pupil. There are persons who have the effect 
of shutting us up within ourselves—others of 
even repelling us. The teacher must study 
very thoroughly the child’s nature, and re- 
move if possible every trace of such an 
effect. We must understand not only the 
intellect, but the heart—all that is included 
in the term sou/. 

If the teacher supplies all the conditions 
the child will be not only intelligently but 
quickly responsive. We have heard so much 
about ‘American hurry’’ that too many 
teachers are leading children to form habits 
of intellectual slowness. We do not want 
to hurry through books and courses of study, 
nor on the other hand should we foster the 
idea that slowness is always an indication of 
accuracy. Quick response is often an indi- 
cation of a high degree of concentration. 
It is true that in class work the problem of 
supplying the conditions for a large number 
of children becomes a problem that taxes 
our mental energy. We all ought to work 
more than we do to influence public opinion 
against very large classes; in the mean- 
while working for the individual with a 
steady purpose that makes certain a quick 
and intelligent response.— Ohio Educational 
Monthly. 
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THOROUGHNESS. 








** FRAY do not trouble yourself,’’ a lady 

said to a young man who was trying 
to open the blind to an unused door; ‘I 
can just as well go out the front way.’’ 

The young man tapped his forehead and 
said smilingly, ‘‘ But then something will 
give way here. All my troubles come from 
letting hard things balk me.”’ 

This seam is too long, let us slight it; 
this sum is too hard, let us skip it; this load 
is too heavy, you carry it. 

‘‘ Poor peddling dilettanteism,’’ as Car-. 
lyle says scornfully ; ‘‘do you know that all 
things are difficult before they become easy? 
That just in proportion as a man or woman 
knows or does a thing thoroughly he 1s 
powerful ? ’’ ; 

‘It is as easy to braid iron as to braid 
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straw,’’ says Emerson, ‘‘if you proceed step 
by step. Wherever there is failure some 
point has been omitted.’’ 

Have you not heard persons begin to tell 
an anecdote, and finally confess that they 
had forgotten the point ? or attempt an ex- 
planation only to enter the mire themselves ? 


‘On the contrary, whatever we learn thor- 


oughly is of use, even though the acquiring 
of it be a severe trial. 

A school girl once said, ‘‘ My room-mate 
is a doctor’s daughter, and she has picked 
up various terms which she likes to hurl at 
us. The ponderous name of the smallest 
bone in the ear is her favorite, and I have 
heard it scores of times. However, I never 
attempted it myself, and so yesterday when 
those boys were airing their physiology and 
I wanted to rival them, I could not think 
of that name. It was so exasperating. 
Why did I never master that bone? And 
yet who would have believed I could ever 
wish to use it?’’ 

The shepherd David learned to use his 
sling to the perfection of a hair’s breadth; 
and by his accuracy he saved the armies of 
Israel. ? 

Schiller’s early life was spent at a mili- 
tary school—six years the most harassing 
and comfortless in his life; but to that 
training of misery he owed his marvellous 
power to delineate soldier life and char- 
acter. 

The early life of Dickens’ Lizzie Hexam 
was spent, horribly to her, in rowing her 
father’s filthy boat; but years afterward she 
cried, ‘‘Now merciful Heaven be thanked 
for that old time, enabling me without a 
wasted moment to have got the boat afloat 
again, and to row back against the stream !’’ 
Her old bold life and habit instantly in- 
spired her to save a human life, and that 
life her lover’s. 

In any profession of life there is nothing 
short of being absolutely evil which is so 
fatal as superficiality. The man or woman 
who wishes to succeed must not shrink or 
slight or neglect the details of his business. 

Lord Wolseley covered the case when he 
declared, ‘‘ Had I begun life as a tinker, 
my earnest endeavor would have been to 
make better pots and pans than my neigh- 
bors, and I think I may venture so say 
without vanity, that with God’s blessing I 
should have been successful.’’ 

Surely, Lord Wolseley; and the reward of 
that duty would have been the power to ful- 
fil one that was higher. It is always so. 
Learning to do one thing thoroughly and 
Well is the surest foundation for success. 
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JOHNNY IS LOOKING AT EYES. 





BY ADAM STWIN. 





‘THE day fixed for the visit to Central Park 

proved charmingly pleasant: not too warm, 
yet sunshiny enough to make the contrasts of 
light and shade all that were needed for 
Johnny’s purpose. He is always delighted to 
visit the animals; but this day he was doubly 
eager, having a special object in view. It’s 
wonderful how much more one can see and en- 
joy at such a place when he knows beforehand 
what he is going to look for! 

It was just supper time when the boys re- 
turned, and Johnny was so excited by what he 
had seen that he could scarcely stap to eat. 

“What is the matter with the boy?” his 
mother asked, in amazement at the torrent of 
observations and questions he poured out as 
soon as I entered the room. 

“‘He’s crazy about eyes,” said Fred. “ His 
head's full bf them.” 

“Full of nonsense!’’ exclaimed Mary, who 
is just old enough to think that what she doesn't 
know isn’t worth knowing. 

Fred laughed; and seeing that Johnny was 
making himself altogether too prominent fora 
little fellow, I begged him to desist, which he 
did, with something like a heroic effort. 

When supper was over and we had retired to 
the sitting-room, I said to Johnny, who was 
hovering round, fairly aching to have his talk 
out, ‘‘ Now, Johnny, let us hear what discoveries 
you have made to-day.” , 

“‘ Discoveries!" cried Mary. ‘ What could 
he do making discoveries ?”’ 

“ Listen awhile, and perhaps you'll learn,” I 
said. ‘ You know that anything he finds out 
for himself is a discovery to him, whatever it 
may be to any one else,” 

All this time Johnny’s story was running on, 
his thoughts tumbling over each other like a 
flock of runaway sheep. He was too excited to 
talk straight. ‘‘ Not so fast! not so fast!’ said 
I, ‘* We'll never get anywhere if you go on at 
that rate. Tell us, to begin with, what you 
noticed first.” 

“ Of the animals ?” 

“Yes; what animal's eyes did you notice 
first ?”’ 

“A goat,"’ said Johnny, ‘‘ but he wasn’t in the 
Park.” 

‘* Never mind; tell us about him.” 

“‘ He was eating a sheet of paper in the gutter, 
just outside of the Fark.” 

‘‘Eating paper?’’ This from Mary: then 
turning to me she said, ‘‘ Goats don't eat paper: 
do they ?”’ 

“Yes,” said Johnny stoutly, ‘‘ brown paper.” 

“Johnny is right,” said I. ‘ Brown paper is 
made of straw, which goats like; and when the 
poor things are hungry they are not very par- 
ticular whether their straw is in its natural state 
or whether some one has turned it into wrapping 
paper. But our talk was to be about eyes, I be- 
lieve. What kind had the goat ?” 

“Ugly eyes,” said Johnny ; “ they're just like 
cat’s eyes turned over.” 
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‘Inside ?” 

** Yes, inside,” he said. 
anybody ; but the the 

“Pupil,” 1 said, as he hesitated. 

“Pupil,” he repeated, ‘‘the pupil shuts up 
level, so,’ and he held his hand flat before his 
eyes. ‘‘ Pussy’s eyes are just the other way, 
you know.” 

‘* So there are at least three different styles of 
eyes that you have seen,—like pussy’s, like the 
goat's, and like : 

“‘Humpty’s,”’ said Johnny. 

“We'll call that kind dog eyes,” said I; ‘‘and 
the others cat eyes and goat eyes. The inner 
curtain of a dog's eyes closes the pupil, (that is 
the window of the eye) like this: O, 0, 0, the 
pupil remaining always round. In the cat’s 
eyes it closes so O, 0, And in the goat’s this 
way, O, ©, °,” I said, marking the forms with 
a pencil, 

‘‘IT never knew that before,’’ said Mary, be- 
ginning to have a wholesome respect for 
Johnny’s superior knowledge. - 

‘** You see, then, how needful it is to be care- 
ful not to accuse others of talking nonsense just 
because we happen not to understand all they 
say.” 

Mary said nothing; but I guess she will not 
forget the lesson very soon. 

“What are those holes for?” Johnny in- 
quired, seeing me cut a number of oval slits and 
round holes in a card. 

‘I want to show you the different styles of 
pupils. Here is a series of round holes begin- 
ning quite large and ending small. Nowif you 
hold them close to your eye, and look at them 
one after another, you will see the circle of sight 
grow smaller and smaller till it is only a small 
round spot. That is the way with our eyes and 
the dog’s when the pupil contracts. Now, hold 
the card so that the narrow holes stand upright— 
so—and you'll see how pussy’s eyes change as 
the light grows brighter. 

** Let me see,”’ said Fred. 

“That sort of pupil, you see, cuts off the light 
from the sides. The range of sight is nar- 
rowed, but up and down you can see as well as 
ever. Have you ever noticed pussy when she 
was eating anything in a light place?” 

“She growls,” said Johnny. 

“‘She keeps turning her head from side to 
side, to see if any one is coming,”’ said Fred. 

‘‘She turns her head because she can’t see 
far on either side without doing it. Her sight is 
straight ahead.” 

“That sort of eye wouldn't do for us,”’ said 
Fred, trying the holes. 

‘‘Not very well,’’ I replied. ‘‘We do not 
skulk in coverts like cats, and need to see all 
around and up and down equally well. Now 
turn the card the other way, so as to make your 
field of vision like that of a goat.” 

“The field is wide enough,” Fred remarked, 
“but I can’t see up and down at all without 
moving my head.” 

“That sort of sight would suit us no better 
than the cat's,” said I, as the younger children 
were trying the card; ‘though it might do for 
the Esquimaux. It would save them the trouble 
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of making bone spectacles as they do, that is, 
eye-covers with narrow slits in them, to shield 
their eyes from the glare of the sun on the snow 
and ice. You get the same effect nearly by 
looking between half-closed lids. But all this 
is a great way from Johnny and the Central 
Park. You know what different kinds of eyes 
there are, Johnny ; now let us hear what kinds. 
of animals they belong to.” 

‘““Wild-cats have eyes like pussy’s,” he said; 
“and tigers, and leopards, and lions, too, I 
guess, but they were so high up 1 couldn't see 
them very well,” 

‘Lions have ca/¢ eyes, too; and panthers.” 

“Panther kittens,’’ said Johnny; “ funny 
little rascals! I'd like to have them tame. 
The old panther was asleep and wouldn't look 
up.” 

*** Her eyes are the same; and so are the eyes 
of a good many other animals which have 
claws like pussy, and the same sort of tongues 
andteeth. They hunt like pussy, too, and purr, 
and eat flesh. They are all cats. Were there 
any with eyes like Humpty’s ?” 

“A good many: the bears—but I couldn't 
see the big grizzly’s eyes, he was asleep in his 
den ; the foxes; the ’coons were asleep; the 
kangaroo has pretty eyes, but he’s shy. The 
foxes’ eyes looked like a dog’s, but they were 
lazy. They’d just lie with their noses on their 
paws and blink at you, as Humpty does by the 
fire: The wolves wouldn’t stand still; they're 
almost as bad as the—the—what did you call 
‘em, Fred? those ugly spotted things over the 
panther kittens.” 

‘Oh! the hyenas,” said Fred. 

“‘] couldn’t see their eyes more than a second 
at a time,’ Johnny went on; “they looked like 
dogs’ eyes, some, only awfully sneaky.” 

“You'll have to try them again another day. 
Were there any with eyes like a goat's?" 

aa few,” said Johnny; “the grunting cow 
was one.”’ 

“‘ He means the yak,” Fred explained. 

“Did you see any common cows ?” 

“They were tied on the grass where I 
couldn’t get to them.” 

“Any sheep?”’ 

‘*The sheep were on the other side of the 
park,” Fred answered. 

“The zebra had ’em,” Johnny said. 

“‘ Did you notice any horses’ eyes?” 

“I didn’t see any close enough ; but I will the 
first chance I get. I couldn't see the deer’s 
eyes either, nor the buffalo’s, they were too far 
off. I saw the—the—those animals with long 
necks, Fred, and funny little heads, there in the 
corner.” 

“ Giraffes ?”’ 

“ Yes, the 'raffes; one put his head down to 
me and wrinkled his nose. His eyes were a 
little like a goat’s—only big and black and , 
handsome. I couldn’t get near enough to the 
elephant—he has such little pig-eyes—and there 
was such a crowd around him. You ought to 
have heard him scream when he couldn't steal 
any more hay from the camel. It made him 
terribly angry, and he had more than he could 
eat in his own stall all the time.” 
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“ How were the camel's eyes ?” 

“ They were big enough, but I couldn't get a 
chance to see them right. Besides, it was get- 
ting too dark in there to see much, and we had 
tocome home. But Fred has promised to take 
me there again some fine day.” 

“Take me, too, Fred!” cried Mary, eagerly. 
She had always turned up her nose at the ani- 
mals before. 

“Be sure you remember the sheep,’’ I said, 
“and the cows and horses, if you see any. And 
take a look at the birds too—the owls and the 
eagles and the rest. You'll find their eyes 
worth looking at closely.” — Christian Union. 


— 
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DR. SPENCER’S MELONS. 








. is next to impossible to teach many of the 
colored people of the South that it is as wrong 
to steal a watermelon asacalf. The colored 
man will admit that the calf larceny deserves the 
severest penalty of the law, and if he were on a 
jury, he would enforce it too; but let a case of 
stolen melons come before a court, and he'll 
stand up stoutly for acquittal, and if he is the 
delinquent, plead his innocence with an injured 
air of being unjustly persecuted. 

Old Uncle Jered Black, a negro of some 
reputation in the Gulf States, expressed the 
popular opinion in a melon case before the 
court where he had been dragged a reluctant 
witness. 

“No, jedge; I'm not denyin’ Simon Blase 
tuck de melons, sence all dese gemmans seed 
him doit. But melons, somehow’ don’t seem 
like dey’s anybody's property specially. Folks 
wot plants em knows dey’s bound to be tuck 
when dey're ripe. Why, when I plants, I drops 
four seed in a hill, and I sez, ‘ Tree fur me, and 
one fur de tief.. You puts your gold and your 
silber in a chist, and you keeps de key. You 
plants your melons rite by the road, and leads 
your neighbor into temptation by makin’ his 
mouf water fur’em. No, jedge, ef melons is 
valybles, treat em like valybles and hide ’em. 
Don’t trow ‘em under folks’ foots, and den 
kick up a row wen they’re picked up.”’ 

Uncle Jered Black, however, would never be 
called upon to defend his colored brothers of 
O——, at least for some time to come. They 
wince at the very name of melon. 

I will tell you why. 

There never was such a season for melons as 
last summer in the country around O—. 
They were splendid in all the little fields and 
gardens, but, strange to say, they had been a 
failure in the lots of the colored population. 

The right time to plant them had come when 
the moon was on the wane, and you can 
neither persuade nor force a colored planter to 
put seed into the ground at that time. 

The new moon came in wet. The melon- 
seed that the colored people planted were rotted 
and the crop spoiled. One could hardly count 
the hungry mouths which longed for the luscious 
fruit, and the eyes which gloated over the fence 
at Dr. Spencer's melon-patch. He had the 
finest melons in the country, but he did not 





give many people a chance to taste them; for 
Dr. Spencer was a miserly man, who preferred 
leaving fruit to rot on the ground to giving it 
away. 

Raids were made on all the melon- patches for 
miles around, but Dr. Spencer’s was untouched. 
He chuckled when any one asked if he was not 
afraid to have his melons right on the public 
road, when just to cross a low fence would 
bring a robber into the very midst of his fruit. 

“And what would Fury be doing when the 
rascals were climbing my fence ?’”’ he laughed. 
“You've never seen my bull dog, Fury, have 
you? Well, he keeps guard over there. No 
fear of #zy melons being touched.” 

There was no fear until in the height of the 
season, Fury was taken ill, and in a very few 
hours gave up his breath. Dr. Spencer was 
now at his wits’ end. ‘Those lazy, thieving 
boys will be down on my patch to right,”’ he 
said to his wife, ‘‘and not a melon will they 
leave. What on earth am I going to do?” 

“You had better watch yourself, or put 
William to do it.” 

“Am I not likely to be called off any hour of 
the night?” he answered, crossly. ‘And to 
talk about William watching! He's so scary 
that he'd run his legs off if a cow looked over 
the paling. But I won’t stand being robbed. 
I know what I'll do.” 

Whatever it was, it was some mysterious. 
transaction which kept the old doctor busy in 
the patch all the afternoon. As dark came on, 
he was seen carrying a post with a label on it, 
which he planted about the middle of the patch, 
and his work was done. 

Meanwhile, the news of Fury’s death had. 
spread through the colored colony of O——. 
As a general rule, these people were peaceable 
and law-abiding, who did not disturb their 
neighbors, and only quarrelled a little among 
themselves. They had had quite a religious 
revival lately, and held meetings at each other’s 
houses every night. 

‘‘T tank de Lord!”’ said old Hannah Dick- 
son, when the news of Fury’s death reached 
her cabin. ‘I prayed agin dat dog eber sence 
he tuck a nip outer my Joe. He wa'nt no dog, 
but a plumb debbil, and now he’s gone to jedg- 
ment.’ 

“What, Aunt Hannah, do you believe dogs 
have souls?’’ asked Frank Harvard, a mis- 
chievous white boy, who was Joe’s constant as- 
sociate, and leader in all his wild pranks. 

“I b’lieves wot I b’lieves. Wen animals is 
got reason, dey’se got souls.’’ 

‘‘What were you doing, Joe, when the dog 
nipped you ?”’ was his next question. 

Joe giggled. 

‘1 wos sittin’ on the upper bars, Mars’ Frank, 
jest countin’ de whoppin’ ripe melons old doctor 
had, and neber tinkin’ ob dogs, nor noting, wen 
that warment slips up, and fust thing I knowed 
he grabbed at my leg. ‘Twas an awful holt he 
tuck, but I got away somehow. He bit a piece 
clean out of my leg. Look a here’’—rolling up - 
his pants and showing a severe bite, not yet 
healed. 

‘Well, it’s the last nip he’ll get at any one,’”” 
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Frank said. ‘ That old hunks won't have a 
‘melon left by to-morrow, and serves him right. 
I wouldn't mind taking a pull at 'em myself,”’ 
and he sauntered off, whistling. 

“Sure de dog's dead, Joe?’’ old Hannah 
asked. 

** Seed him wid my own two eyes; cold and 
stiff as dis here post.” 

‘‘Melons mighty fine, Joe?’’ was the next 
question. ‘Is many of 'em ripe?” 

“Well, you neber seed sich whoppin’ fellars. 
Dar’s twenty ripe ones dis berry minute, if dere’s 
one.” 

Hannah cleared her throat. 

‘*We'se gwine to hold meetin’ at Brudder 
Ford's to-night, rite 'longside de doctor's field. 
Brudder Ford's water is monstrous bad. It 
makes me rite sick. Talkin’ ob water-melons 
makes me hone fur ’em. Tink you kin find 
-one or two in Brudder Ford's patch, and fetch 
‘em to me after meetin’ ?”’ 

“I reckon,’ was Joe’s answer, given with 
alacrity. Nothing more passed between mother 
and son. 

Well, before dark, half-a-dozen of the young 
scamps in the neighborhood knew that Fury 
had barked his last, and combined with Joe to 
rob the patch that night. They were to take 
several bags of the fruit to the people at Ford's, 
and then help themselves. They knew no 
questions would be asked by their friends, who 
would be conveniently blind. What boys chose 
to do was a matter of little consequence to them, 
and if they kept their own hands from the very 
act of theft, they could not be made to under- 
stand that they shared the guilt by sharing the 
spoils. 

This may seem singular morality to my young 
readers, but where tke colored population is ig- 
norant, it is the commonest thing in the world 
for them to defend themselves warmly against 
an accusation of theft, and really believe them- 
selves guiltless, when they had instigated their 
own children to commit it. 

Joe did not forget his friend Frank in the pro- 
posed raid on the watermelons. About dusk, 
he hunted him up. 

“*You see, Mars’ Frank,” he said, “ me and 
dem niggers will tote de watermillions fur our 
friends fust, and den I'll gib 'em some, and 
ship ’em. We two’ll stay in de patch, and I'll 
save de biggest fellars fur us. We kin eat den 


in peace. It'll be dark till bout nine, and den 
we'llhaba moon. We kin eat all we want ter 
‘fore dat.”’ 


Like a general, Joe marshalled his forces, 
and soon after dark, dusky figures might have 
been seen stealing noiselessly in and out of the 
patch. Frank Harvard wasthere. His father 
was a lawyer of high reputation, who lived in 
constant dread that his young scapegrace would 
some day get into a scrape from which no law 
quibble could free him. The boy was a thorn 
in his respectable papa’s side. 

He lounged against the fence, jesting with 
the boys, who were securing the melons, and 
taking them to Ford’s—for they carried a part 
of them there,—but not taking any active part 
in the raid. 
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“Now, fellars, here’s yer bag ob melons,” 
said Joe, ‘‘and jest scoot away wid 'em. Ef I 
was you, I'd eat em be de brick pond, so you 
kin pitch de rinds into de water. Me and Mars’ 
Frank, we’s gwine to hunt a safe place, too.” 

‘‘Where have you put our melons?” Frank 
asked, when the boys and their plunder had 
disappeared. 

Joe led him to a place where he had con- 
cealed some splendid ones. By the dim star- 
light, Frank saw they were really the largest 
and finest he had ever seen. The two boys 
seated themselves on the ground, each with a 
whole melon before him, and began their feast. 
The last mouthfuls were hastily swallowed, for 
the moon had risen, and was now shining 
brightly on the field. 

‘Let's hurry, fur goodness’ sake, Mars’ 
Frank!” whispered Joe, casting uneasy glances 
around him, but cramming down melon at the 
same time. ‘Dat moon is run up mighty 
quick. Wot dat post doin’ dar?’ as his eyes 
fell on the post, with its label, which in the dark- 
ness had escaped their notice. ‘‘ Look, Mars’ 
Frank, at dem big white letters on de board.” 

Frank had risen, and stood now before a 
board painted black, with a large label on it, 
written in chalk,— 

“Take warning, these melons are poisoned!” 

‘‘Thunderation!’’ he cried, as he read it 
aloud. ‘I believe the man only warts to 
scare us.” But he turned white as he spoke, 
and trembled like a leaf. 

“It’s true!’ yelled Joe, leaping up. ‘‘ He’s 
jest de mean man to doit. Oh, oh, oh! We's 
p'isoned dead, and mammy and all de folks is 
done p’isoned too!’’ Like a flash of lightning, 
he was over the fence, and running to Ford's, 
while Frank made equal speed towards his own 
home. On Joe’s way, he passed the brick-yard 
pond, where the boys still were. 

“De melons is p’isoned!"’ he cried. ‘“ We's 
all done dead!’ and without further explana- 
tion, followed by the terrified boys, he burst 
into ‘‘ Brudder Ford’s"’ just as the last melon 
had been cut and distributed. The boy was 
frantic with fright. 

‘We're p'isoned!"’ he screamed. “Old 
doctor put p’ison in de melons, and we’s just 
found it out. O mammy, mammy!” 

First the silence of utter stupefaction, and 
then commenced screams and groans. Men 
and women rolled on the floor in real or fancied 
agony. 

“I feels it a-comin'!"’ shrieked one woman. 
Lord hab massy on my 





“‘T feels it a-comin’ ! 
sinful soul!” 

“Is it quick p’ison? 
pray ?"’ groaned another. 
me, fore I faints!’’ 

But nobody cared who fainted in that dread- 
ful hour. The only one in the yelling crowd 
who had one atom of sense left was Ford him- ° 
self. Being quite indisposed, he had hardly 
touched the melons, and therefore, not having 
the fear of death before him, he knew pretty 
well what to do. 

He flew to Dr. Spencer's house, and fortu- 
nately found that gentleman up. 


Will it gib us time to 
‘*Oh, catch holt on 
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“Come on, doctor, come on!” he shouted. 
“De folks is all dyin’ at my house. Don’t stop 
to put on yourcoat. You ain't got time furit!’’ 

“What's the matter ?’’ asked the doctor. 

“Dey’s all p’isoned. You done it, and ef 
dey dies, you'll be de murderer.” _~ 

The doctor smiled grimly. 

“So they've been at my melons, have they? 
Well, I put up a warning, and if they chose to 
steal and risk it, it’s not my business.” 

He smiled still more viciously when he 
reached the house, and saw the groaning, 
writhing mass of humanity within it. 

His remedies, whatever they were, were 
prompt and vigorous, and didn’t leave much of 
the stolen melon for digestion. By the time he 
got through with them, they were among the 
limpest mortals that ever found forbidden fruit 
bitter on the palate. 

As for Joe, he was so ill that he just asked to 
be let alone. He didn’t seem to care if he lived 
or died. 

It was daylight before the people staggered 
off to their own homes, half afraid that the 
poison was not destroyed, and that it would 
start up and destroy them yet. 

Dr. Spencer forebore to say a word of re- 
proach, as he watched the crowd tottering off, 
saying, ‘‘ Lord hab massy on us. _Jist let us git 
out ob dis prickly brier.” 

“ Had an awful time with young Harvard,” 
said a brother physician that morning to Dr. 
Spencer. ‘‘ Was up with him half the night. 
Said he was poisoned from a melon in your 
patch, Same symptoms as your colored 
patients.” 

Dr. Spencer winked. ‘So he was in that 
party, was he? Well, the melons were not 
really poisoned, though | won't say what I did 
to them.” 

Even Frank Harvard does not care for water- 
melons any longer.— Youth's Companion. 
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BY J. C. M’ NEILL. 





ANY observations confirm the impression 
that the teachers who have strong, 
sympathetic natures are the ones who leave 
the most lasting impressions upon the minds 
and hearts of their pupils. This fact 
prompts the thoughts which follow. If, in 
reading this article, it is discovered that our 
old friends, the genial Bain or the sensible 
Sully, or our new friends, the brilliant 
Ribot or the scholarly James, have been 
used, I trust that the recognition will be a 
pleasant one. What can please us more 
than the benign face of a sympathetic friend ? 
Sympathy is that feeling which enables us 
to experience the ills and pleasures of 
others. It is not a sickly, sentimental feel- 
ing, confined to the realms of the tender 
€motions ; but, strong and sturdy in its kind- 
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ness and humanity, it embraces the sorrows 
of strangers and the woes of them we do not 
like. Rudimentary, indeed, are the first 
forms of sympathy. Young children simply 
reflect the feelings they notice in others. 
With them, the greater part of sympathy is 
imitation. Imitation is strongly developed 
in children, By way of illustration, did 
you ever notice that a quiet child soon takes 
on the conduct and manners of the noisy, 
children with whom he plays? Will not 
the boisterous child soon become quiet if all 
the other children of the room are quiet and 
orderly? Have you not frequently seen 
that one coughing child will, by touching 
this prompting of imitation, spread the de- 
sire to cough through a school-room ? Sym- 
pathy frequently involves a feeling of pain. 
The pains of others may distress us. The 
joys of others may excite our jealousy. 
‘*In order to feel with another’s pain, it is 
enough to be a man; to feel another’s 
pleasure, it is needful to be an angel,’’ says 
Jean Paul Richter. 

Our habits, likes, and antipathies are 
greatly influenced by the sympathy of those 
we admire. The desire to please operates 
in this field, and creates the wish to be in 
sympathetic touch with all who manifest an 
abiding interest in our welfare. When the 
teacher has established sympathetic relations 
between himself and his pupils, he can use 
that sympathy as a wonderful, magnetic pro- 
pelling force in stimulating study. Asa rule 
the teacher who actually feels a deep, an 
abiding interest in his pupils, is the one 
who can lead them to the most determined 
aud persistent action. In securing ‘‘ this 
consummation devoutly to be wished for,’’ 
the selfishness of childhood must be kept in 
mind. The teacher must give much more 
than he can reasonably expect to receive, 
for children have not the intelligence to 
feel and reciprocate all of the teacher’s af- 
fection and interest. Yet, if the teacher 
does his full duty in this respect, he will 
find that, like ‘‘ bread cast upon the water,”’ 
it will surely return. ‘‘ Gratitude is one of 
the most certain, but one of the latest re- 
wards which preceptors and parents should 
expect from their children.’’ However, 
the closer one gets to an appreciation of the 
pains and difficulties the child experiences in 
his first crude efforts at study, the more will 
effort be called forth and gratitude merited. 

Children delight in imitating those whom 
they respect. What people whom they ad- 
mire do, they are inclined to do. It is 
needless to add that our practice as well as 
our precepts should be along the lines we 
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expect our pupils to follow. The skillful 
teacher understands that to make impress- 
ions permanent he must reach the /née//ect, 
stir deeply the sensibilities of childhood, 
and through sympathy cause desire to be 
so strong on the right side that the w#// 
shall send forth volitions in the proper di- 
rections. — Western School Fournal. 





RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN STATE 
SCHOOLS. 





HE atmosphere of religion is the natural 

medium for the development of char- 
acter. If we appeal to the sense of duty, we 
assume belief in God and in the freedom of 
the will; if we strive to awaken enthu- 
siasm for the human brotherhood, we 
imply a divine fatherhood. Accordingly 
as we accept or reject the doctrines of re- 
ligion, the sphere of moral action, the na- 
ture of the distinction between right and 
wrong, and the motives of conduct, all 
change. In the purely secular school only 
secular morality may be taught, and what- 
ever our opinion of this system of ethics 
may otherwise be, it is manifestly deficient 
in the power which appeals to the heart and 
the conscience. The child lives in a world 
which imagination creates, where faith, 
hope, and love beacon to realms of beauty 
and delight. The spiritual and moral 
truths which are to become the yery life- 
breath of his soul, he apprehends mystically, 
not logically. Heaven lies about him; he 
lives in the wonderland, and feels the thrill 
of awe as naturally as he looks with wide- 
open eyes. Do not seek to persuade him by 
telling him that honesty is the best policy, 
that poverty overtakes the drunkard, that 
lechery breeds disease, that to act for the 
common welfare is the surest way to get 
what is good for one’s self—for such teach- 
ing will not only leave him unimpressed, 
but it will seem to him profane and almost 
immoral. He wants to feel that he is the 
child of God, of the infinitely good and all- 
wonderful ; that in his father divine wisdom 
and strength are revealed, in his mother 
divine tenderness and love. He so believes 
and trusts in God that it is our fault if he 
knows that men can be base. 

In nothing does the godlike character of 
Christ show forth more beautifully than in 
His reverence for children. Shall we pro- 
fess to believe in Him, and yet forbid His 
name to be spoken in the houses where we 
seek to train the little ones whom He loved? 
Shall we shut out Him whose example has 
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done more to humanize, ennoble, and up- 
lift the race of man than all the teachings of 
philosophers and all the disquisitions of the 
moralists? If the thinkers, from Plato and 
Aristotle to Kant and Pestalozzi, who have 
dealt with the problems of education, have 
held that virtue is its chief aim and end, 
shall we thrust from the school the one ideal 
character, who, for nearly nineteen hundred 
years, has been the chief inspiration to 
righteousness and heroism; to whose words 
patriots and reformers have appealed in 
their struggles for liberty and right, to 
whose example philanthropists have looked 
in their labors to alleviate suffering, to 
whose teaching the modern age owes its 
faith in the brotherhood of men, by whose 
courage and sympathy the world has been 
made conscious that man and woman as in- 
dividuals have «qual rights and should have 
equal opportunities? We all, and especially 
the young, are influenced by example more 
than by precepts and maxims, and it is un- 
just and unreasonable to exclude from the 
school-room the living presence of the 
noblest and best men and women, of those 
whose words and deeds have created our 
Christian civilization. In the example of 
their lives we have truth and justice, good- 
ness and greatness, in concrete form; and 
the young who are brought into contact 
with these centres of influence will be filled 
with admiration and enthusiasm, they will 
be made gentle and reverent, and they will 
learn to realize the ever-fresh charm and 
force of personal purity. Teachers who 
have no moral criteria, no ideals, no coun- 
sels of perfection, no devotion to God and 
godlike men, cannot educate, if the proper 
meaning of education is the complete un- 
folding of all man’s powers. 

The school, of course, is but one of the 
many agencies by which education is given. 
We are under the influence of our whole en- 
vironment—physical, moral, and intellec- 
tual, political, social, and religious—and if, 
in all this, aught were different, we ourselves 
should be other. The family is a school 
and the church is a school, and current 
American opinion assigns to them the bust- 
ness of moral and religious education. But 
this implies that conduct and character are 
of secondary importance; it supposes that 
the child may be made subject to opposite 
influences at home and in the school, and ° 
not thereby have his finer sense of reverence, 
truth, and goodness deadened. The subdu- 
ing of the lower nature, of the outward to 
the inner man, is a thing so arduous that 
reason, religion and law combined often fail 
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to accomplish it. If one should propose to 


do away with schools altogether and to leave | 
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menace. The corrupt are always bad citi- 
zens; the ignorant are not necessarily so. 


education to the family and the church, he | Parents who would not have their children 


would justly be considered ridiculous, because 
the carelessness of parents and the inability 
of the ministry of the church would involve 
the prevalence of illiteracy. Now, to leave 
moral and religious education to the family 
and the churches involves, for similiar 
reasons, the prevalence of indifference, sin, 
and crime. If illiteracy is a menace to free 
institutions, vice and irreligion are a greater 








taught to read and write, were there no free 
schools, will as a rule neglect their religious 
and moral education. In giving religious 
instruction to the young the churches are 
plainly at a disadvantage, for they have the 
child but an hour or two in seven days of the 
week, and they get into their Sunday classes 
only the children of the more devout people 
of the community.—Zducational Review. 
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“ Ye may be aye stickin’ in a tree, Jock; it will 
be growin’ when ye’re sleepin’. "” Scotch Farmer. 


THE ANNUAL REPORT. 





HE administration of an organized sys- 

tem of public instruction for a great 
State like ours is a very practical thing, and 
in strict harmony with its practical charac- 
ter is the annual report of its operations by 
Dr. Waller, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, sensible, practical, and to the 
point. It is found elsewhere in the present 
issue of Zhe Journal, bristling with import- 
ant recommendations that challenge public 
attention and should commend themselves 
strongly to the next Legislature. Indeed, 
the Legislature could not go wrong in en- 
dorsing and ratifying the whole of them 
without exception. If they and certain 
other matters on which legislation is needed 
could all be embodied in one general bill, 
carefully prepared under the supervision of 
trained legal minds, and then enacted into 
law as a supplement to the school law ot 
1854, it would be an immense step forward 
in the progress of our common school 
affairs. It would rival, if not surpass, in 
importance and usefulness, very much of 
the essential work that has gone before. 
Whether combinationscan be formed strong 
enough and sagacious enough to consum- 
mate such a great movement now when the 
times are ripe for it, we do not know. But 
such things have been done. They have 
made our school system what it is, and 
what has been done once can be done again 
in the same line of development, if the cour- 
age and sagacity and forecast of the olden 








ae survive amongst the earnest and ener- 
getic school men of to-day. 

Where so many features of almost equal 
prominence present themselves for consider- 
ation, it is not easy to select the few that 
should take precedence if all cannot be se- 
cured. Two certainly are of paramount 
importance: first, Local Supervision ; and 
second, the radical curtailment of Provi- 
sional Certificates. 

The importance of the first cannot well 
be over-estimated, the evils clustering 
around the latter call for prompt and dras- 
tic legislative remedies. The careless word- 
ing of the act of 1867, so far as provisional 
certificates were concerned, in a measure 
abrogated the County Superintendency, re- 
versed the policy and purposes of the gen- 
eral school law, and worked incalculable in- 
jury to the common schools throughout the 
Commonwealth. Sharpcriticism in various 
quarters has perceptibly checked the evil 
for the time being, but this is only tempo- 
rary, and does not cure it. 

The law should be changed so as effectu- 
ally to restrict or suppress the issue of low- 
grade certificates, and drive the holders 
of them, who cannot or will not improve, 
not into other counties, but out of all the 
counties. Having thus cleared the deck for 
action, there would be an imperative demand 
for competent teachers-at better wages, 
which never can be the case so long as igno- 
norant teachers can get certificates and find 
employment. The corrective treatment of 
this evil should be heroic and resolute with- 
out temporizing or timidity. It was so in 
the early years of the County Superinten- 
dency, and should be so again. School 
children must be protected’in their con- 
stitutional rights at all hazards. 

The statistics of the report show steady 
growth in all directions. We commend 
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these impressive figures to the careful study 
of all friends of education, and especially to 
those who are in any way associated with 
the work. The State is an empire in itself ; 
its schools are its most vital interest ; and 
whatever will promote their efficiency de- 
mands attention and careful consideration 
before any material interest whatsoever. 


—— 
> 





CONVENTION OF SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. 


HE City and Borough Superintendents 
of Pennsylvania, encouraged by the suc- 
cess of the meeting which was held last 
spring at Harrisburg, instructed their execu- 
tive committee to call the third annual con- 
vention at Wiiliamsport at some time during 
the coming winter. This has been done; 
the days January 28th and 2gth, 1892, have 
been fixed upon; and the programme will 
be found herewith. Earnest and active men 
in this department of school supervision have 
all along felt the need of such an organiza- 
tion, in which the peculiar necessities of city 
and town systems could be adequately con- 
sidered and discussed. The duties of these 
officers are so widely different from those of 
County Superintendents on the one hand, 
and of Normal School Principals on the 
other, as to justify the permanent existence 
of such an organization, and the large num- 
ber of pupils uader their supervision demon- 
strates the importance of their deliberations. 
The programme contains the names of 
representative men from all parts of the 
State, and presents a number of practical 
subjects for consideration. The principals 
of borough and town achools, even though 
they be not commissioned superintendents, 
are welcome to participate in all the exer- 
cises, and are admitted to full membership. 
The meetings will be held at the Park 
Hore, where a hall has been placed at the 
service of the Convention free of charge. 
This hotel will also be the headquarters of 
the Convention, and the terms have been re- 
duced to $2.50 per day for members of the 
association. Williamsport is thoroughly 
alive to the importance of this meeting, and 
promises to give it a hearty welcome. Ap- 
plications for orders for excursion tickets 
rust be made with stamp, to Supt. L. O. 
Foose, Harrisburg, Pa. The following is 
the programme, so far as heard from at the 
present writing: 
Thursday.—io a. m.: Address of Welcome. 
By Dr. W. M. DuFour, President of Board of 
School Directors, Wikiamsport. Response by 
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Supt. R. M. Streeter, of Titusville. 
Miscellaneous business. 

1:30 p. m.: The Improvement of Teachers in 
Cities and Towns. By Supt. S. A. Baer, Read- 
ing. Discussion. 

3 p. m.: The School Census. By Principal C. 
F. Chamberlain, Cambridgeboro’. Discussion. 

8 p. m.: The Attitude of City Systems to the 
Columbian Exposition. By Supt. L. O. Foose, 
Harrisburg. Discussion. 

Friday.—8:30 a. m.: Promotions in Graded 
Schools. By Supt. D, A. Harman, Hazleton. 
Discussion. 

10 a. m.: After-School Educational Institu- 
tions. By Supt. J. M. Reed, Beaver Falls. Dis- 
cussion, 

11:30: Needed Legislation. By Supt. S. 
Transeau, Williamsport. 

1:30 p. m.: Discussion of above Paper. 

2:30 p. m.; The Studies in the Public Schools 
Demanded by the Times. By Supt. L. E. Mc- 
Ginnes, Steelton. Discussion. Miscellaneous 
business. 





THE DREXEL INSTITUTE. 





HE most important of recent occurrences 

in Philadelphia is the dedication of the 
Drexel Institute of Art, Science and In- 
dustry, of which Prof. James MacAlister, 
late Superintendent of Schools of Philadel- 
phia, is Director at a salary of $10,000. 
This noble institution, which is located at 
the corner of Chestnut and Thirty-third 
streets, is intended to do for this city what 
the Cooper Institute has so long been doing 
for New York, and the Pratt Institute more 
recently for Brooklyn. 

The Drexel Institute will take up nearly 
every kind of instruction by which young 
men and young women can earn a liveli- 
hood, and it will make provision for daily 
instruction of 2,000 pupils. Mr. Anthony 
J. Drexel, the leading banker of Philadel- 
phia, has invested a million and a half of 
dollars in this noble benefaction, a half mil- 
lion going into the building and its equip- 
ment, and twice that sum into its permanent 
endowment. 

The plan of the Institute provides for the 
maintenance of eleven departments in art, 
science, mechanic arts, domestic economy, 
technical training, business and physical 
education, a normal department for the 
training of teachers, a department of lectures 
and evening classes, and a library, reading 
room and museum. 

Mr. Drexel has wisely carried out his 
plans during his life-time, and has not left 
his money by will to be fought over in the 
courts, and at last divided among lineal 
heirs and shrewd lawyers. 
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Should he or some other wealthy citizen 


of Philadelphia or vicinity wish to continue 


this good work for the best educational 
ends, we suggest that West Chester lies just 
beyond the suburbs of the city ; and the great 
Normal School there established would have 
its efficiency immensely increased by a 
modest hundred thousand or a more gener- 
ous half million in way of permanent en- 
dowment. 

We know of no direction in Pennsylvania 
in which money can be invested to better 
advantage by those who have little further 
use for it, than in the endowment, under 


wisely restricted provisions, of high-grade 


professorships in our State Normal Schools. 
The future is long. Their day will comet 

In the meantime all honor to Mr. Drexel, 
and all success to the noble institution which 
Prof. MacAlister is called to organize, and 
over which he will preside as Director. 


_— 
—_ 


RECEPTION TO,DR. BROOKS. 








HE Associated Alumni of the Central 
High School of Philadelphia held their 
reunion Wednesday, December 16th, at St. 
George’s Hall, and tendered a reception to 


‘Dr. Edward Brooks, Superintendent of Pub- 


lic Schools of that city. The gathering wasa 


notable one, men prominent in art, science, 


literature or affairs being present, many of 
whom are graduates of the High School. 
Governor Pattison, president of the Asso- 
ciated Alumni, and the reception committee, 
assisted Dr. Brooks in receiving the many 
guests who gathered to do him honor. 

On behalf of the committee Governor 
Pattison formally introduced Dr. Brooks. 


‘Most of these gentlemen,’’ said the Gov- 


ernor, addressing Dr. Brooks, ‘‘ represent 
the results of the public school system of 
education in Philadelphia.’’ Governor 


Pattison then gave a short history of the ° 


public school system in the city and state. 
“The High School, at its inception,’’ he 
said, ‘‘had as complete and able a curri- 
culum as any college in the country. There 
were taught mathematics, chemistry, lan- 
guage, political economy, hygiene, and all 
the higher branches, and as a result of this 
course of education in the Central High 
School men have gone out of it and become 
conspicuous in the world. In every State 
‘In this Union you can put your hand ona 
prominent man who was a member or 
alumnus of the High School. I am an en- 
thusiastic believer in the old system of edu- 
cation, as projected by the fathers of the 





sixty years that have elapsed since then he 
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High School. In saying this I am not 
criticising any management. I indorse and 
in every way favor the plan of university ex- 
tension that is justly becoming so popular ; 
but the system of university extension that 
is doing so much for the masses should be 
represented by a public college or university, 
There are 75,000 scholars in the universities 
of this country, and £2,000,000 scholars in 
the public schools. If our system of educa- 
tion is to perpetuate the liberties of the 
people, it should be of the kind that will 
reach and elevate these twelve million 
scholars. If our fathers could give us a 
high school at the start, surély our ‘city, . 
after fifty years, can give us a public univet- 
sity.’’ 

Apologizing to the guests and Dr. Brooks 
for the length of his remarks, the Governor 
said: ‘‘I have just one more thought in 


- passing, and that is to raise the standard of 


moral training so high that a public school 
boy or girl will be known by the integrity he 
or she bears. Iam a believer in physical 
training and development, but if moral 
training is wrong the whole structure goes 
down.”’ ; 

In response to the address of the Gov- 
ernor, Dr. Brooks spoke briefly of thé: 
pleasure he felt in being honored by such a 
reception. He also spoke of the educa- 
tional system of Philadelphia and the State. 


—___ 3 —__—_ 


THE POET WHITTIER. 





N December 17, 1891, all over his native 
land, and beyond the seas, the birthday 

of the venerable poet John G. Whittier was 
remembered with quiet gratitude and gentle 
kindliness. Now fourscore and four years 
old, to no man of our time can the words of 
of the Psalmist be more fittingly spoken : 
‘¢Thou hast loved righteousness and hated 
iniquity, therefore the Lord thy God hath 
anointed thee with the oil of gladness above 
thy fellows.’’ The poet lives in the utmost 
retirement in his home at Amesbury, Massa- 
chusetts. He and Oliver Wendell Holmes 
are the last survivors of the group of emi- 
nent American poets that flourished in the 
first half of the nineteenth century, and in- 
cluded Longfellow, Bryant, Emerson, Poe, 
Lowell, Halleck, and several others. Whit- 
tier was a writer as early as 1819, and ten 
years afterward he was the editor of an anti- 
slavery paper in Philadelphia, the office of 
which was sacked and burned by a mob. In 
1831 he appeared as a poet, and during the 
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has written ‘‘Snow Bound,’’ ‘‘ Maud Mul- 
ler,’” many poems against slavery, ‘‘ My 
Creed,’’ ‘‘ The Eternal Goodness,’’ etc. 
**As a poet,’’ says one of his eulogists, 
‘* Whittier is more peculiarly American than 
any other of equal fame.’’ The following 
is the letter which Oliver Wendell Holmes 
has sent, congratulating him on the 84th 
anniversary of his birth : 


My Dear Whittier: 1 congratulate you on 
having climbed another glacier and crossed an- 
other crevasse in your ascent of the white sum- 
mit which already begins to see the morning 
twilight of the coming century. A life so well 
filled as yours has been cannot be too long for 
your fellow-men and women. In their affec- 
tions you are secure, whether you are with them 
here or near them in some higher life than 
theirs. I hope your years have not become a 
burden, so that you are tired of living. At our 
age we must live chiefly in the past. Happy is 
he who has a past like yours to look back upon. 
It is one of the felicitous incidents—I will not 
say accidents—of my life that the lapse of time 
has brought us very near together, so that | 
frequently find myself honored by seeing my 
name mentioned in near connection with you 
now. Weare lonely, very lonely, in these last 
years. The image which I have used before 
this in writing to you recurs once more to my 
thoughts : 

We were on deck together as we began the 
voyage of life two generations ago. The life of 
a whole generation passed and found us in the 
cabin with a goodly number of coevals. Then 
the craft which held us began going to pieces, 
until a few of us were left on the raft pieced to- 
gether of its fragments. And now the raft has 
at last parted, and you and I are left clinging to 
the solitary spar which is all that remains afloat 
of the sunken vessel. 

I have just been looking over the headstones 
of Mr. Griswold’s cemetery, entitled, ‘‘ The 
Poets and Poetry of America.” In that venera- 
ble receptacle just completing its half-century 
of existence, for the date of the edition before 
me is 1842, 1 find the name of John Greenleaf 
Whittier and Oliver Wendell Holmes next each 
other, in their due order, as they should be. All 
around are the names of the dead—too often 
forgotten dead. Three names I see there are 
still among those of the living. John Osborn 
Sargent, who makes Horace his own by faithful 
study and ours by scholarly translation: Isaac 
McLellan, who was writing in 1830, and whose 
last work is dated 1886 and Christopher P. 
Cranch, whose poetical gift has too rarely found 
expression. Of these many dead you are the 
most venerated, revered and beloved survivor, 
of these living the most honoced representative. 
Long may it be before you leave a world where 
your influence has been so beneficent, where 
your example has been such inspiration, where 

ou are so truly loved, and where your presence 
is a perpetual benefaction. Always affection- 
ately yours, 


Under the heading ‘‘A Sweet Old Age,’’ 
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the New York 777éune in a leading editorial 
says these good words of Whittier which will 
find an echo in the hearts of many readers: 


One day this week a young gentleman in 
Amesbury, Mass., known and loved by a great 
many thousands who never grasped his hand 
or looked into his eyes will pass his eighty-fifth 
birthday. Young, because whatever may have 
happened to his physical powers in all these 
crowded and eventful years, he has carried with 
him through all of them that abounding love 
for humanity, and for all his fellow-men, that 
keeps the spirit always young, always in touch 
with to-day. Gentleman, because in more than 
sixty years of service to the thinking, reading 
world he has said no word that was not helpful, 
hopeful, full of that gentleness and tenderness 
which, outside of all creeds and beliefs and 
theologies, attracts to-day the loving reverence 
of mankind for the “ First True Gentleman.” 

It is one thing to grow old. Love of life is so 
strong in us that we slide into the belief that we 
are greatly blessed in living long. We come 
to count old age among the beatitudes. It is 
not so. In the ordinary course of natue the 
losses we suffer, the disappointments we meet, 
the bereavements that come to us, and the 
growing loneliness of the thinned-out circles that 
have been so much to us, become weariness. 
Growing old is a melancholy necessity. But to 
grow old gracefully, to keep with us, spite of 
disappointments and bereavements and losses 
and increasing physical ills, the youthful spirit, 
the charm and sweetness of a gentle temper 
and unselfish soul, that indeed is a beatitude; 
one of the greatest; to be crowned by the last 
of all ‘‘ Blessed are the dead who die in the 
Lord,” for ‘their works do follow them.”’ It is 
such a graceful drawing to a close of a long and 
useful life that the attention of the English- 
speaking world will be drawn to this week by 
the occurrence of the eighty-fifth birthday of the 
Quaker poet. 

There have been and are greater poets than 
Whittier. The critics tell us that his art is not 
perfect; that he slips sometimes in his metre; 
and that he has not given the world any start- 
ling effects, any great sustained effort, or any 
manifestation of what the profound or sophisti- 
cated call poetic genius. Let it go so. But 
with or without poetic genius he has for more 
than sixty years been writing verse that sus- 
tained the weak, encouraged the oppressed, in- 
spired the disheartened, put new life and hope 
into the despondent that lifted up wet eyes 
and failing hearts to the Eternal Goodness. 
Such a life is in the very highest sense a bene- 
faction. It offers no startling surprises, dazzles 
with no coruscation, but it irradiates the whole 
horizon with the beams of tender sympathy and 
the gentle glow of an unfailing trust. It is for: 
this that one day this week thousands of hearts 
will turn with emotions of grateful tenderness 
to the New England home of the Quaker poet. 
For he has kindled in them hope and trust. 

And away yonder in the coming time, when 
a great deal of what passes for art has crumbled 
and a great deal of what is called genius has 
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gone out, the weary and doubting ones of this 
world will be taking fresh courage and renew- 
ing their trust from the simple lines, 


I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air, 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 


> 
<i 


POSTAL TELEPHONE AND POSTAL 
TELEGRAPH, 








HE report of Mr. John Wanamaker 

shows its author to be the right man 
for Postmaster General of the United States, 
the postal facilities of the country having 
been largely increased and extended under 
his administration during the past two years, 
and his sagacious plans for the future com- 
mending themselves to the country for their 
broad-gauge business character. During 
the past year the revenue of his Department 
has been ‘‘upwards of five millions more 
than ever before,’’ and during the next fis- 


-cal year it is believed that the postal service 


will be self-sustaining, that is, its direct 
revenues will exceed its direct expenditures. 

But Mr. Wanamaker rightly thinks that 
the Post-Office Department should not be 
expected or required to support itself, any 
more than the Army or Navy. He thinks 
the country should have a mail service as 
nearly perfect as it can be made, even 
tho»gh its revenues should fall short of its 


judicious expenses. Trade, manufactures, 


agriculture, education, are all served and 
stimulated by frequent, prompt and efficient 
mail service at low cost. And this should 
be supplemented as soon as practicable by 
both the telephone and the telegraph. He 
recommends this year the addition of the 
telephone as well as the telegraph to the 
postal system, showing that it is not only 
the constitutional privilege but the duty of 


‘Congress to utilize the means of modern 


science for quickening the transmission of 
intelligence. He says upon these points: 
A year from next March the telephone patent 


‘expires, and, unless Congress acts promptly to 


authorize its adoption for communication among 
the people, it requires no stretch of the imagi- 
nation to believe that in the next two years one 
immense syndicate will umte and control all the 
hundreds of telephone plants of the country as 
the telegraph is now controlled, or the two will 
be united, and then for the next twenty years 
the most astute attorneys will be legitimately 


earning large salaries in indignantly opposing 


the so-called attacks of future Postmasters-Gen- 


‘eral upon defenceless vested rights. 


One-cent letter postage, three-cent telephone 
Messages and ten-cent telegraph messages, are 
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all possibilities under an enlightened and com- 
pact postal system, using the newest telegraphic 
inventions. The advantage of tying the rural 
post-office by a telephone wire, requiring no 
operator, to the railroad station, must be ob- 
vious. The benefits arising from telephonic 
connections with the post- offices will easily sug- 
gest themselves in a hundred ways to those 
who want the entire people to share in common 
privileges. The rural population would be the 
greatest gainer. A telephone message from the 
post-office to the railroad station miles away to 
ascertain if expected freight had come, would 
save the farmer many a needless wagon trip 
over bad roads; news of approaching frosts 
could be promptly spread over country dis- 
tricts and fruit growing regions, and many a 
valuable crop saved. 

The day’s market prices for cattle and grain 
and wool and produce may be obtained by the 
farmers direct by inquiry from others than the 
buyer who drives up to the farm in his buggy. 
All these may seem homely purposes to dwell- 
ers in cities, but country life would lose some of 
its drawbacks by the extension of such facilities 
to those who bear their full share of the burdens 
of the Government, and receive, in postal re- 
spects at least, less than their share of its bene- 
fits. It is not chimerical to expect a three-cent 
telephone rate; the possibilities of cheapening 
the management of these new facilities are very 
great. All account keeping could be abolished 
by use of stamps or ‘‘ nickel-in-the-slot’’ attach- 
ments. Collection boxes everywhere in the 
cities, and many places in the country towns, 
would receive telephone and telegraph mes- 
sages written on stamped cards like postal 
cards. Old soldiers and others could find em- 
ployment as collectors, and frequent collections 
would abolish the present expensive messenger- 
boy system, that adds two cents to the cost of 
go per cent. of city telegrams. In New York 
city there are thirty-three collections from letter- 
boxes every day, and at certain hours in the 
most thickly settled business part of the city the 
letter boxes are emptied every ten or fifteen 
minutes. 

The delivery by letter-carriers, held to strict 
account, would also be an improvement over 
the present system of messengers, who rarely 
hurry except in pictures. Who has not losta 
train or missed meeting a friend by a message 
that started in ample time being delayed in de- 
livery? The system recommended would not 
forbid private telephones or telephone ex- 
changes in cities, any more than it would ex- 
clude the use of the telegraph by railroads hav- 
ing their own lines. The plan contemplates 
only the convenience of the people in the use 
in common of their own post office as the 
neighborhood station for telephoning and tele- 
graphing. They havea right to claim this, as 
not a penny of additional expense is necessary 
for rents, heat, light or attendants for telephonic 
service. 

For telegraphing only an operator is needed 
when business justifies it, otherwise a telegraph 
message would be forwarded by phone to the 
nearest telegraph station. . 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS, 





ADAms.—Supt. Thoman: The meeting of the 
thirty-seventh annual session of the County In- 
stitute, held at Gettysburg, was declared suc- 
cessful in every respect. The attendance was 
very large at both day and evening sessions. 
The instructors and lecturers were the best that 
could be secured ; and we are pleased to know 
that the teachers, as well as our people, appre- 
ciated the course arranged for them. This is 
very encouraging. The financial condition of 
the Institute at this time is on a better basis than 
it has ever been. A series of district institutes 
will be held during the latter part of the school 
term. Local institutes were organized at the 
opening of the schools, and are now in success- 
ful serge they are doing excellent work. 
Teachers, pupils and patrons are codperating 
in the school work of the county. The people 
are actuated with a great desire to have our 
schools reach a high mark of success. To all 
appearances, our. schools are on a better basis 
and in a better condition to do good work than 
they have been for many years. During the 

eat storm which passed over Adams county, 
November 23d, Spangler’s school-house in Mt. 
Joy township was entirely demolished. A short 
time before one of the houses in Union town- 
ship, near Littlestown, was consumed by fire, 
which originated from, an over-heated stove- 
pipe passing through the ceiling, In both 
cases preparations are being made for the 
prompt erection of new buildings. 

ALLEGHENY.—Supt. Hamilton: A very im- 
poran decision of the Supreme Court was 

anded down at its recent meeting in Pittsburgh. 
The School Board of Pine township, Allegheny 
county, in 1889 dismissed a teacher for zzcom- 
‘petency. The teacher brought suit against the 
Board, and in the lower Court recovered the 
balance of her salary for the term. The case 
was taken to the Supreme Court, which reversed 
the decision of the lower Court and sustained 
the Board. During the month of November, 
two more of our division institutes were held, 
one at Coraopolis and the other at Bellevue. 
At the former a night session was held in the 
Presbyterian Church, at which the Superinten- 
dent spoke to the patrons. The church was 
crowded. About fifty teachers and twelve 
directors attended the meeting on Saturday. At 
Bellevue the meeting was held in the new 
school hall, and was attended by seventy-five 
‘teachers, ten directors and a large audience of 
the patrons. An exhibit of school work was 
an important feature of this meeting. Vocal 
music has been added to the course of study 
in Williamsburg, Coraopolis and Homestead. 
During the month we distributed 1600 copies 
of the County Superintendent's Report for 
1891 to teachers, directors and friends of edu- 
cation. 

BEAVER.—Supt. Hillman: Three Local In- 
stitutes were held this month—in Raccoon, 
South Beaver and Marion townships respec- 
tively. They were all well attended by teachers, 
directors and citizens generally, and much in- 
terest was manifested. The object has been to 
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assist and encourage teachers in their work, to 
create more interest in the subject of education, 
and to secure the more active coéperation of 
parents. An interesting educational meeting 
was held at Rochester. The very large attend- 
ance was the sufficient evidence that the peo- 
ple of Rochester and vicinity are interested in 
educational affairs. 

BEDFORD.—Supt. Potts : Local Institutes have- 
been organized in every township. Eighteen 
more schools have been supplied with goad 
furniture. Cumberland Valley township sup- 
plied all its houses, eleven in number; Colerain 
did the same. Up to date, December ist, 
forty-two houses have been supplied with patent 
furniture. Slate blackboards are taking the 
place of painted walls.. Our annual Institute 
has been pronounced the best ever held in the: 
ceunty. The district schools are being graded.. 
A graded course of study was given to each 
teacher in the county, and so far as known all 
the teachers are heartily entering into the work. 
I now feel assured that the best results will grow 
out of this step, and recommend it to counties. 
in which it has not been tried. Zhe Pennsy/- 
vania School Fournal is highly spoken of by 
such as take it and read it. 

BERKS.—Supt. Zechman: I have noted im- 
provements in the following districts: Spring, 
Lower Heidelberg, Bern, Longswamp, Perry,. 
Windsor and Heidelberg. Windsor adopted 
free text books. It is hoped and believed that 
a number of other districts will do the same 
next year. Local Institutes were held in Sink- 
ing Spring and Stouchsburg. These meetings. 
were well attended by teachers, directors and 
parents. A ‘ Teachers’ Reading Union” was. 
organized during the month. The object is to- 
create a course of readings for the teachers, with 
a view to improvement in pedagogy. 

BLAIR.—Supt. Wertz: The schools are in a 
healthy condition. In a number of districts. 
the teachers have organized educational meet- 
ings; andthe directors in general are manifest- 
ing more interest than has been shown in times- 
past. More interest is now desired on the part 
of patrons. 

BuTLER,—Supt. McCollough: Local Insti- 
tutes have been organized in Jefferson and’ 
Fairview Districts. Saxonburg has erected a 
fine two-story brick building at a cost of $3500.. 
The patrons of Middlesex township have fur- 
nished their school buildings with bells. Our 
efforts thus far in grading the schools have met 
with success. Teachers as well as directors are 
taking an active interest in classifying their re- 
spective schools. f 

CAMERON.—Supt. Herrick: A Local Institute 
held at Sterling Run was well attended by citi- 
zens and directors. Instruction in methods was 
given by the County Superintendent and teach- 
ers. Emporium High School has a lecture 
course for the benefit of the school library. 
The course is well patronized, and thus far has- 
proved very entertaining. 

CoLuMBIA.—Supt. Johnston: The first Local! 
Institute of the year was held at Millville, Nov- 
14, taking in the teachers of Pine, Madison, and 
Greenwood. The attendance was large and) 
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much interest was manifested A number of 
the teachers and pupils took part in the exer- 
cises. Addresses were delivered by Profs. J. P. 
Welsh and Bakeless of the Bloomsburg Nor- 
mal School and by Prof. Russell of the Green- 
wood Seminary. In the evening Prof. Welsh 
delivered a very interesting lecture on ‘‘ The 


‘Spirit of Modern Times,” to a large audience. 


Jn all parts of the county the teachers are doing 


good work in their monthly meetings of the 
. Teachers’ Association. 


CKAWFORD.—Supt. Wright: Local Institutes 
have been held at Meadville (two), for Mead 
township, Guy’s Mills, Randolph township; in 
West Fairfield township; in Espyville, for North 
Shenango and adjoining townships; at Atlantic, 
for Fallowfield; at Venango, Ist session of the 


‘North Central District Institute: at Titusville, 


for Oil Creek township. These meetings were 
well attended and successful, showing a grow- 


ing appreciation of the value of local gatherings 
of this kind. The professional zeal of our 


teachers is commendable, and the interesting 
programmes were carried out with much zest 


‘and enthusiasm. Five townships are now run- 


ning on the continuous-term plan with graded 


course of study. 


CUMBERLAND.—Supt. Beitzel: The Hampden 


Board, during Institute week, supplied all their 


schools with slate blackboards. The storm of 
November 23rd wrought considerable destruc- 


tion to school property. Graham and Sunny- 
side school-houses in South Middleton were 


partially blown down and the furniture de- 


-stroyed by the falling walls. Our schools are 
-all doing well, and the utmost harmony in 


school affairs prevails throughout the county. 


‘We must not forget to mention the heroic con- 


duct of Miss Bertha Rudy, teacher of Graham's 


‘school, during the storm. Amid falling walls 


and flying timbers, she stood by her little band 


.of pupils, rescuing one after the other from the 


perilous situation. The door being blocked, 
egress was obtained through the windows. 
When all were safe, a shutter was wrenched 
from its fastenings, and, striking her with ter- 


wible force, broke one of her limbs, shattering 


the bone. The sympathies of our people are 

with her in her affliction, and it is hoped she 

may soon be restored to her chosen work. 
DauPHIN.— Supt. McNeal: Our annual 


Teachers’ Institute was held in Harrisburg. 


There were 418 teachers enrolled—only four of 
those in actual service being absent, two of 
whom were sick. The instructors were Dr. E. 
E. White, Prof. Thos. E. Hodges, Prof. G. M. 


-D. Eckels, Dr. G. W. Hull, Prof. C. H. Albert 


and Mrs. Julia Tompkinson. The evenings 
were filled by Miss Adela Rankin, Hon. Mar- 
riot Brosius, Dr. J. O. Wilson and the N. Y. 
Ideal Trio. The Institute was fully up to those 
of former years in the grade and character of 
the work, and in the interest manifested by the 
teachers, directors and the general public. The 
directors of the county and city met in special 
session on Thursday and effected a permanent 
organization. Arrangements have been made 


-to hold a Directors’ Convention in Steelton, 


January 9g, 1892. 


EStRhor. 
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DELAWARE.—Supt. Smith: Many improve- 
ments have been made in the school-houses. 
throughout the county. Thus, at Crozierville,. 
Village Green and Chester Heights the build- 
ings have been painted inside and outside, and 
the furniture oiled, and wainscoting put in. 
The Coopertown school has undergone a simi- 
lar renovation. Improvements of various kinds. 
and more or less extensive have been made in 
the schools of Tinicum, Newtown, Sandy Bank, 
Edgemont and Marple. In Ridley township- 
the directors were obliged to open two new 
schools—one at Folsom and one at Norwood. 
South Chester was also obliged to open a new 
school. The directors of Marple erected a very 
fine two-story building at Broomall. It gives. 
them a very pleasant school room, which they 
have furnished with new furniture and all the 
modern appliances. The second story is used 
for hal] purposes until it shall be needed for the 
school. The Upper Darby directors have also- 
built an elegant house for school and hall pur- 
poses, to take the place of the old Eastern 
school-house. They have two cheerful rooms- 
on the first floor and a comfortable hall on the 
second. On the 29th of October reunion exer- 
cises were held in the hall, when between two 
and three hundred of the old pupils. met to- 
gether and spent a very pleasant afternoon. 
Isaac P. Garrett, one of the Directors, called the 
meeting to order, when Wm. Watkin, President 
of the Board, was elected chairman of the meet- 
ing. H. M. Hoffner, member of the Board 
from Fernwood, was called upon to give the 
opening address, which he did in a few well- 
chosen words. J. Milton Lutz, Treasurer, gave 
a very interesting history of the old school 
building and the work done there, paying a fit- 
ting tribute to the late Dr. George Smith, who 
at one time was a Director in Upper Darby, a 
member of the Legislature when the common 
school law was passed, laboring earnestly for its 
passage, and the first County Superintendent of 
Delaware county. Mr. Geo. E. Burnley, the 
Secretary of the Board, had many old docu- 
ments of great interest present, which were 
carefully examined by the old pupils and teach- 
ers. Mr. A. H. Postel, the other Director, was. 
also present and took much interest in the meet- 
ing. Three of the teachers who taught in the 
forties and the fifties were present and spoke, 
among them Marmaduke Watson, now of 
Philadelphia. Eight or ten short addresses were 
made, which closed a pleasant occasion long to- 
be remembered in Upper Darby. The Upper 
Darby directors deserve great credit for their 
eight fine school buildings. Our Teachers’ In- 
stitute was held in October with the usual inter- 
est and success, The meeting of the Directors. 
was Very well attended, although the day was. 
stormy. More interest than usual was taken in 
the subjects for discussion. Deputy Supt. 
Henry Houck took part in the discussions. 
The Teachers’ Association has held two very 
successful meetings, and has been very well 
attended. Much encouragement and instruc- 
tion is gained at these meetings, and our 
teachers have kept them up successfully for five 
years. ' 
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FRANKLIN.—Supt. Slyder: Our Teachers’ In- 
‘stitute was a grand success. We have always 
been fortunate in securing able instructors and 
lecturers. A number of our teachers rendered 
valuable assistance. At least four Local Insti- 
tutes will be held in different parts of the county 
during the winter. ‘The cause of education is 
on the advance. The Fairview school-house 
in Washington township was ruined by the 
storm which swept over that part of the county. 
Fortunately the teacher, Mr. Deardorff, and his 
pupils started for the door when they heard the 
first noise of the disaster and escaped before the 
ceiling fell. The building was erected only 
three years ago; loss about $500. Last winter 
a school-house in this same township was razed 
to the ground. 

HuUNTINGDON.—Supt. Rudy: A very inter- 
esting and profitable Local Institute was held at 
Spruce Creek. The county has been.divided 
into “Institute Districts” and a committee ap- 
pointed in each district to arrange for meetings, 
a number of which have already been ap- 
pointed. 

ee Carney: I have visited every 
school in the county. With one or two excep- 
tions they are making good progress. We have 
just closed one of the best County Institutes it 

as been my fortune to attend. It is impossible 
for one to listen to such instructors as Messrs. 
Waller, Brumbaugh and Findley, and not be 
benefited. 

LANCASTER.—Supt. Brecht: At the beginning 
of the year important changes were made in the 
equipment of our schools, and some change in 
the teaching force. A few new school districts 
‘were organized and several old schools graded. 
Salaries, as a rule, were advanced, and the 
term here and there lengthened. The attend 
ance throughout the county was very poor and 
irregular in October and November, owing to a 
general prevalence of diphtheria and scarla- 
tina. The epidemic has somewhat abated, and 
by New Year we expect a full enrollment. 
Our school accommodations can safely be 
classed as good in every particular, except the 
condition and convenience of the outbuildings. 
In some districts little or no attention is given to 
this matter. The building, in such localities, is 
roughly put together, giving the poorest kind of 
protection against wind and storm, and it is 
rarely inspected or put into proper shape annu- 
ally to guard against the dangers and inroads 
of disease. I am glad to state that in some dis- 
tricts School Boards are giving the matter the 
attention which it should receive. 

LEBANON.—Supt. Snoke: Our County Insti- 
tute was in many respects a most satisfactory 
meeting. The Directors’ Association held a 
successful session on Thursday. The attend- 
ance of directors, however, was only fair; we 
are sorry to state that a few districts were not 
represented. South Annville was the only dis- 
trict fully represented. South Lebanon organ- 
ized an additional school and graded the 
schools. This gives us three more graded 
schools. I have visited all the schools, except- 
ing those of Heidelberg and a few in Millcreek, 
and found most of them in a progressive con- 
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dition. However the work of a few of our 
teachers is not far removed from the failure 
point. There are too many teachers whose 
work shows no distinction between hearing re- 
citations and genuine teaching; there is too 
much of the former and not enough of the lat- 
ter. There is much credit due to the teachers 
for the excellent work they do at Local Insti- 
tutes. Every district excepting one has organ- 
ized this work. Cornwall, Jackson, and the 
two Annvilles held successful Institutes before 
the convening of the County Institute. It may 
reasonably be expected that school work will 
receive a great impetus from the efforts of the 
teachers in this field of labor. 

LUZERNE.—Supt. Harrison: I have visited 
the schools of Foster, West Hazleton, Jeddo, 
, Hanover and several of those of Butler town- 
ship. In several instances in Foster, the pri- 
mary schools are too large. The remedy is not 
far to seek—by sending a class of the pupils 
farthest advanced to the room above. It does 
not seem just for a young lady to have an aver- 
age of seventy-three pupils, while the young 
man teaching the next grade has an average of 
perhaps thirty. In some instances I found very 
excellent work being done. The _ teachers 
manifest an intelligence worthy of notice in the 
application of the principles underlying the work 
of teaching. A few are drones. They cannot 
inspire anything but a feeling of indifference in 
the pupil. The West Hazleton Board was 
obliged to open a third school this year. I am 
pleased to notice a marked improvement in 
their schools. Two days were spent with the 
directors of Hanover township in visiting their 
schools. A new school was opened at Newtown, 
and a new building erected at Lee Park. The 
opening of this additional school at Newtown 
relieved the crowded condition of the lower ° 
grades, and renders the situation more favor- 
able for good work. The schools throughout the 
township are in a prosperous condition. 

LycoMINnG.—Supt. Lose: Four school dis- 
tricts in our county—McNett, Lewis, Cogan 
House, and Pinewill—this year furnish all text- 
books free to the pupils. The schools in these 
districts are doing much better than in neigh- 
boring districts, where the other school advan- 
tages are equally good. The ‘ County Teach- 
ers’ Exchange " has decided to place Appleton’s 
“International Educational Series " in the Ex- 
change library. 

MERCER.—Supt. Hess: Secretary Geo. W. 
Magee, of Delaware township, an admirer and 
member of the Jr. O. U. A. M., is said to be 
responsible for the placing of an elegant family 
Bible in each school of his district. 

MoNTGOMERY.—Supt. Hoffecker: Vocal 
music is taught by a special teacher in the 
schools of Bridgeport, Jenkintown and Abing- 
ton. The plan is not fully developed, but t 
bids fair to be a success. The teachers, 19 
about two-thirds of the school districts, have 
organized district institutes, and meet regularly 
each month. We are more thoroughly organ- 
ized than ever, and look forward to better re- 
sults. 

Montour.—Supt. Steinbach: As far as we 
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can learn, all the schools are in good order. 
‘One new house was built in Liberty township— 
the best building of its kind in the county. 
‘Other districts desiring to build in the near 
future should examine this one before doing so, 
as it is certainly a model. Several of the houses 
in Mahoning have been remodeled, and the 
directors are deserving of great praise in this 
particular. We predict a year of good work in 
our schools. 

NORTHAMPTON.—Supt. Hoch: The twenty- 
ninth annual session of the Teachers’ Institute 
was held at South Bethlehem. The Directors’ 
Association also had a meeting during the week. 
This was the first meeting of its kind in the 
county. Hon. Henry Houck was present and 
delivered an address. We look for good re- 
sults from this meeting. Lehigh and Lower 
Saucon each built one house this year, which 
take rank among the finest in the county. We 
propose to hold a series of seven Local Insti- 
tutes during the term. 

PoTTER.—Supt. Kies: Diphtheria in Galeton 
and fever in Costello have caused the temporary 
closing of the schools in both places. Portage 
erected two very fine school-houses during the 
summer ; it has also furnished a complete set of 
text-books, the International Directory, outline 
maps and slate blackboards for each school, 
and has increased the teachers salaries $5 per 
month. The schools of this district are pro- 
gressing rapidly. An assistant teacher has been 
engaged in the Mina school, Eulalia district, 
‘West Branch, Wharton and Ulysses have re- 
cently ordered Chambers’ Revised Encyclo- 
pedia for all of their schools. Our schools have 
never done better work than they are doing this 
year. 

SCHUYLKILL.—Supt. Weiss: On November 
14th dedicatory services were held in the new 
two-story four-room building at Valley View. 
This fine edifice reflects credit upon the school 
directors of the township. It is well arranged 
and supplied with slate surface and patent 
desks. Addresses were delivered by Dept. 
Supt. Houck, Supt. Weiss, Prof. Hoffman, Mr. 
Updegrove, Secretary of the School Board, Rev. 
Mr. Herman,and others. Miss Farrell favored 
the audience with a few well-selected recitations. 
The music under the leadership of Prof. Hunt- 
zinger, was excellent, and the Valley View 
Band assisted in entertaining the vast con- 
course of people in attendance. 

T10GA.—Supt. Raesley: The annual Teach- 
ers’ Institute, held at Wellsboro, was a grand 
success. The instructors were Hon. Henry 
Houck, Dr. E. E. White, Supt. J. M. Coughlin, 
Dr. G. G. Groff, Ex Supt. M. Fleass, Profs. H. 
E. Cogswell, W. R. Longstreet, J. B. Hastings 
and H. P, Rea, and Misses Ella L. Richardson 
and Ella McInroy. Evening lectures were 
given by Drs. E. E. White and J. O. Wilson, 
Mr. P. Von Finkelstein Mamreov and Rev. 
Russell H. Conwell. In connection with the 
general work of the Institute, a uniform course 
of study for the schools of the county was 
adopted. 

WarREN.—Supt. Putnam: Our annual County 
Institute was held during the month. Two hun- 
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dred and fifty teachers of the county were in 
attendance—all but eight of the whole number 
in service the present year, of whom five were 
kept away by sickness and three by causes un- 
known. Many of those expecting to teach 
were enrolled, and the meeting was considered 
one of the most successful ever held. Hon. 
Henry Houck was with us part of the week and 
did much to help us. His address to the direc- 
tors was a valuable one, and much good will 
come of it. Dr. Louis Nash, of Hingham, 
Mass., gave valuable instruction, as did Supt. 
McGowant of the Warren schools, and Prof. 
Crawford, of Tidioute. The teachers com- 
mended themselves to all by their close atten- 
tion and manifest desire to profit by the instruc- 
tion given. The new school building in War- 
ren is rapidly nearing completion, and will be 
by far the best adapted for its purpose of any 
building in the county. The directors are spar- 
ing no effort to make it a model school-house 
in every respect. 

WayneE.—Supt. Kennedy: At our County 
Institute this year all but eighteen of the teach- 
ers were enrolled on the first day, The county 
has been divided into ten Institute Districts. 
The first Local Institute of the year was held at 
Tracyville. uring the past month many dis- 
tricts have adopted the ‘‘Complete School 
Charts,” published by the American Book 
Company. All except two districts are now 
supplied with charts. 

CHAMBERSBURG.—Supt. Hockenberry: One 
of the special features in our borough schools 
last year was the work which culminated in the 
interesting and profitable exercises of ‘‘ Penn- 
sylvania Day," a movement which has been 
commended and followed by many other places 
in the State, and which has caused the observ- 
ance of ‘‘ State Days” in other states than our 
own. As the four hundredth anniversary of 
the discovery of America by Columbus ap- 
proaches, a most favorable opportunity is af- 
forded for a critical study of the life and times 
of that great navigator and of the results to the 
world of the discovery. In no other way, and 
at no other time, can the young people be in- 
duced to study the history of their country with 
so much interest and profit. Newspapers, 
magazines, pictures, coins and books by the 
score and hundred, will be examined by the 
old and young as never before. In this way 
material without limit can be found for songs, 
essays, declamations and gems of historical 
literature to be used for the exercises of the 
*‘Columbus Day.’”’ At the Borough Institute 
the superintendent briefly outlined the plan of 
work to be pursued, and cited a score of the 
best works of reference. A few of the topics 
mentioned were the life and times of the great 
admiral, home life, school life, character as boy 
and man; the place of Spain and Portugal 
among the nations in 1492 and their present 
place; the wife of Columbus and Queen 
Isabella ; particular account of each of his voy- 
ages to America, and of the fitting out of the 
several expeditions; nautical science and com- 
merce at that time; civil and religious liberty 
then and now; effect of the discovery on the 
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world's history; prior claims to the discovery 
by Hee Li, Madoc Vas Casta, Gunnbiorn, Leif 
Erik, and others ; how the country was named ; 
some account of a few myths and legends as 
the Lost Atlantis, Columbus’s mermaids, Ho- 
mer’s_ sirens, sea elephants, phantom-ships, 
$ea-serpents, two-headed eagles, hand of Satan, 
the island of St. Brandon, etc. Columbus! one 
of the greatest of the world’s heroes, but who 
can say for a certainty when or where he was 
born, or where his ashes now rest? The sub- 
ject for discussion at the Institute was history 
in its different phases, the preparation and reci- 
tation of the lesson ; the biographical and geo- 
graphical element; the use of outlines, topics, 
dates, committing, pictures, relics, map-draw- 
ings, etc. Without neglecting anything else, a 
special effort will be made in the schools on the 
line of historical and general literature as a cul- 
ture basis. 

CHESTER.—Supt. Foster: The deposits in the 

school savings fund since February 18g0, 
amount to $11,280. An average of $150 
monthly is deposited by the pupils. All the 
school-rooms of the city are now adorned with 
the ‘‘ stars and stripes,’ and, through the liber- 
ality of our citizens who have become heartily 
interested in the matter, the national emblem 
floats from the top of several of the buildings. 
A movement is also in progress by which each 
of the school buildings is to be furnished with a 
large portrait of the person for whom it was 
pon al In this way, the school-rooms will 
soon be adorned with pictures of a number of 
prominent men. The sons of the late Dr. Ell- 
wood Harvey, a member of the Board of Edu- 
cation for many years, have presented a fine 
crayon portrait of their father, to be hung in the 
Harvey school. The Gartside, Larkin, and 
Powell schools have similiar works of art. Lin- 
coln school has a handsome picture of the mar- 
tyred President, also a framed copy of his Get- 
tysburg speech presented by Wilde Post G. A. 
R. One of Franklin’s portraits, the gift of the 
P. O. S. of A., is now on exhibition, before be- 
ing hung in the Franklin School. These works 
of art cannot fail to exercise an elevating and 
refining influence upon the pupils of the public 
schools. 
' CoLumBIA.—Supt. Hoffman: The Superin- 
tendent and thirty-four teachers attended the 
county institute held at Lancaster, The session 
was both pleasant and profitable. A ‘‘ Univer- 
sity Extension Centre” has been formed here, 
_ in which I am happy to say our teachers take 
an active part. 

ERI£.—Supt. Missimer: Two handsome new 
school buildings were completed and finished 
this month, costing each $40,000. 

HAZEL Twp., (Luzerne Co.)—Supt. Jones: As 
our night schools last year were not regularly 
attended nor long continued for lack of the re- 
quired number of pupils, the School Board de- 
cided not to open such schools in the future, 
except in response to petitions. At its last 


meeting petitions were received from twelve 
districts, and that number of schools have been 
opened. None of these schools will be closed 
so long as an average attendance of twelve is 
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maintained. And to encourage the attendance 
of the boys, the Board also decided to lend 
books and slates to all pupils who do not come 
fully provided, the teachers to make the dis- 
tribution from the supply furnished them. The 
new double school house at No. 3, Hazleton, 
is now occupied. The surroundings of the old 
building had become too dangerous for the 
children in attendance. The new building is 
one of the best, most beautiful and convenient 
in the district. A beautiful and elevated site, 
slate black-boards, single seats, large vestibules. 
with shelved storage closets, are some of its. 
recommendations, 

HUNTINGDON.—Supt. Shimmell: On Fri- 
day, November 2oth, our schools were alb 
closed for the purpose of giving the teachers an 
opportunity of visiting the Altoona schools, and 
it is a pleasure to be able to report that they 
were greatly benefited by their visit. Nothing 
is so fruitful of good results as such visiting of 
other schools; a day so spent is worth more 
than a month's reading. It is but due to Supt. 
Keith and his teachers and the Board of Edu- 
cation to say that their schools are in an excel- 
lent condition. It is my painful duty to report 
the death of two of our teachers, both in one 
week,—Miss. Martha McNamara, November 
14th, and Miss Sadie McCoy, November 18th. 
These ladies were held in high esteem, and 
many a sympathetic tear was shed around their 
graves by the little ones who loved them. 

LOWER MERION Twp., (Montgomery Co.)— 
Supt. Robb: The primary school at Bryn 
Mawr with an attendance of sixty pupils was 
considered too large for good work and an as- 
sistant has been employed. Our substitute 
teacher takes one school after another, so that 
their teachers may have opportunity to visit 
other schools in session. The attendance in 
the ungraded schools is not what it should be. 

NEw CASTLE.—Supt. Bullock: Our primary 
and intermediate work is seriously retarded by 
the prevalence of measles. We invest over 
$400 in books for library and supplementary 
reading. 

NEwportT Twp. (Luzerne Co.)—Supt. Dewey: 
An interesting Institute was held in Nanticoke. 
All our teachers were present. They met twice 
during the month for instruction in drawing. 

PLyMouTH Twp. (Luzerne Co.)—Supt. Gil- 
dea: At the District Institute, held November 
21st., the teachers passed resolutions strongly 
commending the action of the Board in putting 
the free text book system into practical opera- 
tion, and asserting that the schools of a free 
people should be free. Book-cases have been 
provided in several of the schools for the safe 
keeping of the books. The pupils of Avondale 
school organized a literary society and _ fre- 
quently give entertainments, the proceeds of 
which are being used for the formation of @ 
school library. 

West CHESTER.—Supt. Jones: Postmaster 
Herbert Worth gave the pupils of the High 
School a talk on ‘“‘ Howto send Money through 
the Mails.’" His lecture was replete with infor- 
mation. The pupils showed in a written review 
that they understood the subject. 
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1891. 

No Name Post-Office. County. Date. 
. . 1891. 
5522|Mary E. Hoffman.' Dushore - /sullivan Mar. 14 
5523|Lewis G.Wetteran. Hazleton... .|Luzerne .. {April 3 
5524|Mary Mulcaly. . |Pittston. .. . a 
5525|Hattie Beidler. . | Wilkes-Barre. . a ae ee 
5520|Nora Sprague . . |White Haven és a) ae 
3527|Dora Billman . |Hazleton.... sas Pa i ae 
5528|Ida Turnbach . .|Drums..... nad co. eS 
5529| Minnie C. Weigand) Hazleton... . ss s,s 
§530|Mary A. Dugan . |Hazleton.. . > ey 2 
5531\Sara F. Heberling.|Plains. ... . 7 - . 
$532|Minnie Lewis . . |Audenried. . . wr << .  S 
§533/Sallie M. Dennery.|Freeland. . . . eo ae ee te 
5534|Amelia J. Greeley.|Emporium...|Cameron..| “ 4 
§335,A. H. Douty.. .|Wriftwood. . . vi “*s 
5530\Alice S. Bucher. .|Emporium. . . “3 a 
5537|Mary Fitzgerald . |Olean, N. Y...|Forest...| “ 9 
§538| Lillian Miles. . . |Fagun’s,War.co.| “ ...| “ 7 
5539|R. Emma Witmer./Annville. . . .|Lebanon..| “ 7 
seo. T. Van Tine .|Leechburg. . .|Armstrong. |“ 7 
5541|R. N. Speer . . .|Dempseytown .|Venango..| “ 14 
3542|T. H. Richey . . |Wallaceville . . is oo 
5543|Maggie Craig . .|/Utica ..... - . ae 
5544j5adie C, Corbett. |Franklin. . . . ° “ 
§545|Nellie Kern... . |Oil City... . Pe ~ oe 
5546|Nettie Rose . . .|Frankun... . x . ~*s 
5547\Fl’nce M.Campbell Franklin. . . . - vale 
5548|Flora Black , . . |Franklin. . . . 4 ° wae 
5549\ Eliza Lewis . . . | PetroleumCentre - : wi 
5550| Elda C. Brown .,|Franklin. . e 4 se 
5551;5usieM.Renninger| Emlenton . . . ~ . ~ Be 
§552|Lydia Beightol . . | Dempseytown . ‘4 ° oe 
5553, Laura A. Beck. . | Millersville. . . | Lancaster ~ 
§554|5. Letitia Myers .| Paradise... . - - 
§535,|Cyrus R. Gibbel . |Brunnerville. . - st ae 
§550/ Albert L.Gallagher|>ilver Spring . a of * “s¢ 
§557|Anuie M.Greenleaf|Gap. .... . - a 
5558| Lizzie S. Sahm. . |Lititz.. . . . . “ ‘eee 
5559|Mary Sharp. . .|Lancaster... mee et: = 32 
5560 Blanche Patterson.|Fairmount. . . - rile 
§561|Silas E. Burd... .|Denver..... “a * is7 
5562|Nelia Rumberger. |Fleming. . . .|Centre.. » ae 
563|\J. E. Richard . . | Philipsburg . . in . ~ a0 
§504|W. E. Braucht ../Colburn. ... ee ° ** 20 
5565|W. T. Winkelbleck; Aaronsburg . - ° “ 20 
5566|J. F. Miller . . . | Potter’s Mills Ke ‘ * 20 
5567\John F. Garthoff. |Colburn. .. . nets; Cord | 
5568|Monroe Brotzman.}Chain Dam . .|Northamp’n| ‘“ 20 
§569:W. G. Scheffler .|Pen Argyl... is © 66 
5570|Hattie R. Clemens|Bethlehem. . . cr ‘* 20 
§571|R. Fair Howell. .|Bangor .... ‘a * 00 
5572|Freeman Brodt. . |Flicksville . . . - “ 2 
5573,Abram Gruver, .|Tatamy.... - “ 60 
§574|Z. Brodt. . . . . Richmond. . . - ** 20 
§575|Arthur B. Gruver. |Flicksville . , . = ** 20 
5576|Minnie A. Shaffer.|Pen Argyl... ad © 20 
5577\Ella Bellis .. .);Bangor..... ee TY tabook? 
5578|John W. Gruver .|Bangor.... . Sr wh Se 
5579|C, R. McDonald. | Perryopolis , . |Fayette ..| “ ar 
5580| Lizzie J. Davis. . |\Connellsville. . wr die oO ae 
§581|Marg. M. Davis . Connellsville . . Oe wet * ae 
5582/0. U. Anderson .|Uniontown.. . eee ea Oe 
3583|W. D. McGinnis . |Masontown . . he 
5584/L. H. Workman, |Farmington.. . ete he Bie 
5585|0. F. M. Nicolay.|Ohiopole.. . . OP ony he erg 
5586|Anna McGlade. .|Portage . . . .|Cambria. .| “ 23 
5567|Jennie Murray . . | Johnstown. . wr tT ae 
5588|A. P. Weakland . | Hastings. . . ae re, Bak, 
5589|Harry N Price. . |Hillsdale. . . - oe 
5590/S. D. Elrick. . . | pes eg -— sdk FO Bae 
$59t|Anna Carter. . .|Lancaster.. . .|Lancaster .| “ 25 
5592|Mary J. Stowe. .|Beaver. . . . . |Beaver. . .|May 7 
5593/Adlanda E. Nair. |Beaver Falls. .| ‘ ...| “ 7 
5594|Nora ‘U. Maloney. | Beaver Falls. . i ees 
5595| Margaret F. Nair .| Beaver Falls. . ale ok at 
5596;Anna Todd... . . 'Beaver Falls. . o-, -e 
$597/Emma Kennedy . |New Galilee. . a a aie 
5598\ Jennie F. Musser.| Beaver Falls. . Pri a 
5599|Annie A. Bestwick.| New Brighton . walle ee 
S60u| Annie E. Gordon . |New Brighton . Ft 3% = ie 
sfor/M. J. Patterson .|Green Garden . o > “ i 

5602/M. E. Whitehill . |NorthClarendon|Warren.. .| “ 
5603 Ruth J. Gregg . . |SugarGrove. .| “ 1...) “ 8 
$604/Anna E. Cooney. jIrvine.....| “ ...] “ 8 
5|B. E. Campbell, .|Warren.. .. . ieee Se 
$606/H. Ken Lyon... . |ChandlersValley); “ ...| “ 8 
May Corl... . . |Tidioute. ... et ee, ae 
So8!RosettaC. Turner.|Tidioute. ...| “ ...1 “ 8 
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Post-Office. 
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5609|Grace M. Miller 
s6r0lT. F. Driscoll . 
5611|George Valsing. . 
5612|/Flora Atherton, . 
5613| Zillah Haffey.. . 
5914|L. J. Culbertson . 
5615|J. A. Hostetter, Jr. 
5616| Tibbie Crookston . 
5617'Kate E. Shaw. . 
5618/S, Jennie Kerr. . 
5619|Lucea Foster. . . 
5620! Annie Cunningham 
5621, Lottie S. Voight . 
5622|\George S. Smith , 
5623'Kate Barrow. . . 
5624| Mattie Newell... . 
5625; Lucinda Kubns. . 
5626 
5627|E. A. Brenneman. 
5628|Sussie L. Gosser . 
5629| John A. Blair . . 
5630|J. C. Metzgar . . 
5631| William W. Hill. 
5632 
5633 
5634 
5635 
5630 
5637 
5635 
5639 
5640/C. M. ° 
5641| John W. Barkley. 
5642| J 

5643 
5944 
564: 
5646 
5°47 
5648 
5649 
565° 
5651 
5652 
5653 
5654 
5655 
5656 
5657 
5658 
5639 





{ R. Selvis . .. 
Wm. J. Monroe. 
Geo. H. Phillippi. 
W.A. Klap.. 


Jennie McGinty . 
ida E. Heyburn . 
Helen J. Brown . 
Anna E, Dwyer . 
F. M. Dennington. 
G.I Wilson... 
R. M. McFarland. 
Dorman S. Card . 
Anna Dunmore. . 
Blanch = , 

lora J. Dapp. . 
Alice Gs Somers . 
Mollie J. Channey 
S. Jennie Woods . 
Mary C. Clouser . 
H.C. Smith. . . 
F, P. Barton . 
5660/ W. C, Hanawalt . 
5661/E.E. Straub. . . 
5662|M. F. Kane. . . 
5663| Josephine M. Voris 
5664|M. L. W. Lahr. . 





3665| J D, Wagner . 
5666|Mary Lavelle . . 
5667/Ella Gibson . . . 
5668| Dora O. Sandoe . 
5669|lda B. Weaver. . 
5670) P. B. Leslie. . . 
5671|Anna ennings . 
5672|Ella E. Russell. . 
5673;Sue Gageby. . . 
5674|Anna Kass... . 
5675] Wm. H. Gelbach. 
5676|M. B. Crownover. 
5677|W. M. Cloud.. . 
5678|Clara Chester . . 
5679|Mary Bailey. . . 
5680] Mollie Bennett. . 
5681|Frances R. Marter 
5682|Ida M. Ingersoll . 
5683/ Tillie A. Dickson. 
5684| Mattie D. Pierce . 
5685|Mary E. Moffit. . 
5686| Maggie F. Allen. 
5687\L. H. Stepp. . . 
5685| adie A. Walker, 
5689|J. Irvin Mock . . 
5690|BelleCryder. . . 
5691 — -Kean . 
5692| Lizzie L. Wagner. 
5693| Thos. W.Cushman 
5694|Maud Ruby... 
Ma’nJ.Brumbaugh 
5696|Wm. A. Anthony. 
eng Whitmore. 
. HH. Swigert. . 

Flora Hammill. . 
M. K, Detrick. . 





. |Kendall Creek . 
. |Dallas City... 


MargueriteJ. Miller 


. |Sunbury... 


|Summit City. . - 
Bradford... . i 
Bradford... . - 
Kendall Creek . “§ 
|West Middlesex “ 
OU ss 6 3 
Deimont... . 
Greensburg 

| Hillside é 
(Bolivar . . . . 
Mt. Pleasant. 
jLigonier. ... 
jLatrobe ... . 
\Markle .... 
\Ligonier. . . . 
Murrysville . . 
[ES de ase 
|Ashbaugh.. . 
|New Alexandria 
|N. Washington . | 
| “e | 








M. B. Artman, .|Lecchburg .. . |Armstrong. 
. |Westmorel’d! 


Greensburg . 

Geary. . .. «| 

| Laughlinstown , | 

|Mt. Pleasant. . 
oe 


. |New Stanton. . 


Belle Vernon . 
Chester... 
Camp Ground , | 
Village Green 


| 


Prospect... . 
Sarversville 
Bentville .. 
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se 
“c ae 
“e 4 ‘ | 


ii 
ce 
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| 
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Pillow .. 
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Denver, Ind. .. | 
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se 
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Wilkinsburg. - 2 
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ee 
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“e 
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“e 
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sé 
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| se 
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MOGs és al ed 2 
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No Name, | Post Office. | County. | Date, 
1891. 

§701| Becca C. Laughlin “ .|Franklin . |May 22 
§702|Lizzie Etter . . . |Scotland. ; « oo. ee 
§703| MollieR. Patterson|Mercer.burg. .| ‘“‘ ¢* 
§704| Hannah S. Foster.| * ig is | 2 - 
5705| Maggie S. Dever | Fannettsburg. © yer ee 
§700| Mary B. McCurdy} "S5 Tees Be... 
§707/Sue M. Lewis . .|F.Loudon...| “ ; See 
5708|F.S. Ebersole. .|Lemaster. ...| “* , = 2 
§79|Sallie R. Gillan. . |Chambersburg.|  “‘ 1. 
§710|A. K, Zentmyer .|St. Thomas ..| “ , 
§71t)J. C. Detrich. . ” i ors) i al ea 
5712\A.S. Fritz. . . . |ColesCreek . .|Columbia . | “ 23 
$713|H. W. Eves. . .|Millville....|  “ |} 93 
5714|Francis Becker. . | Roaring Creck . | sas a. oe 
§715\Ida F. Wetherill. |Philad. .... |Montgom’y.| ‘“ 25 
5716| Helen L. Cope. . |West Chester. . |\Chester . .| “ 27 
§717\ClaraE.McHenry.|LincolnUniver’y| ** oot 7 
5718,Anna M. Dale. . | West Chester. .| ‘‘ etait sae 
57‘9|Emma E Marshall / eae i: 
5720|M.A. Pu-hanan. . ie, oot 
§721 Annie E. Garber . |Spring City  & Ce 
§722\/Albert F. Frick. .|Parks Ford. ..| ‘“ 1 * oe 
5723, Wilmer Yocum .,/|Wallace..../|) “ a = ae 
5724|Cere’aK.Valentine| Avondale... .| “ sl 
§725| Lizzie A. Cheyney| West Chester. .| “* ° | + os 
5726, Josep’ne Hallowell|/Avondale. . . . ot = 
§727\ Sallie K. Velotte. |Ercildoun ...| “ | “ 99 
§728 Jos. H. Stamm. .|EastCoventry .| “ cat.o 2 
5729, Ella C. Walter. . |Greensburg . .!Westmorel’d) ‘‘ 29 
§730,H. R.Lenderman.|Elam ..... |Delaware .| ‘* 29 
5731|\ Jessie Ongley . .|Warren . . . .|Warren . | “* 99 
5732, AmandaG. Watson| Huntingdon . .|Huntingdon| ‘“ 5 
5733, Anna J. McKeay. | Washington . .|Washington.| “‘ 5 
5734.1. H. Sutherland. |Elvilla. .... ” , oo 
5735|Georgia A. Ewing.|Washington . . - - Ss 
5736 Cynthia Manon . | Van Buren. * - ae 
5737 Hirain B. Keys . |Zollarsville. . . | sed i - 4 
5738S. J. Crumrine. . |Zollersville. . . | = jJune 5 
5739, George A. Knox . | Bartholdi at ae ; eS 
5740\Agnes J. Boyle. . [Canonsburg . . - oe 
5741'L. R. Crumrine. . |Zollersville. . . | se  « 
5742\Fanny Ryder . .|Washington. | ae “s 
5743 Natalie H. Snyder|Canonsburg . . | “ — 
5744, V. J. Pinkerton. . |Midway. .. .| “ “ 5 
5745 D. G. Braden . . |Washington . . ~ os 
5740'J. H. Peachy.. . |Bellevilie. . . . |Mifflin. ..| “* 13 
5747 A. Bessie Kays. . |Granville.. . . = tt = 
5748 Anna L. Hoopes. |Milroy..... ce, Soe 
§749,Maud Harsha . . |Beaver.. . . .|Beaver. ..| ‘“* 13 
5750 M. J. Brennan. . |Lost Creek. . . |Schuylkill .| ‘* 13 
et tee ga Minersville. . . si “7 = 
§752| Peter Gillespie . . |St. Clair. - | $s ~ 33 
5753, May Reese... . Gs -| -” * 2 
5754 Corinne Kirk. . . | Pottsville... . | - “< a 
5755 Gussie Myers . . |Ashland. . . | ¢ ay oe 
5756 Cora C. Myers. . x we at 2 
5757, Richard ‘lobin. . |Glen Carbon. . | - y oge 
5758|P. J. Moore. . . |Mahanoy Plane.) id ay 2.9 
5759 Annie M. Byrnes. | Palo Alto... . . | “ of 9 a 
5760 Thos.L.O’Donnell|St. Clair. . . . bed we - 
5761 Ella J. Stevenson. | Williamsport. . |Lycoming = = 
5762| Mary A. Shorkley ” yap US 33 
5763\]. E. Heilhecker . 7 e- si op S39 
5764,-Mary B. Smith. . -” o| yd ot 7 a 
5765 Fred. A. Lehman. “i -— - oti 2s 
5766 Grace B. Stearns |Brooklyn. . . . |Susqu’hanna|; ‘‘ 20 
5767, A. N. Brundage . |South Gibson. . | e “ =p 
5768 Chas. E. Noxley.;New Milford. . | * o - 
5769 F. N. Singiey.. . |Gibson. . ... - “ 20 
5770 Alice we. bie |Clearfield. . «  |Clearfield a 96 
5771 Jinnie De Walt. . |Glen Hope. . . | .  - 
§772 Carrie R. Dotts. . o cee] vas ap ae 
5773|J. L. Bailey... rp a " «ba 88 
5774 F. K. Flegal. . . |Lick Run Mills. es abo 
5775 Nellie M. Wolfe . |Waymart.. . . |Wayne. . . |Aug. 10 

|D. Daniels. . |Hawley... . ad yale i@ 
5777 Floda McComb. . |Clarion . . . . |Clarion, . « 
5778 Edith McCormick \East Brady.. . 7. td “ © 
5779 Nannie Foster. . hi a6 © * cot ie 
5780 Alfred J. Mooney./Curilsville. . ae Fe 
5781 W. W. Deatrick . |Rimersburg . . an geht ae 
5782 Samuel E. Mowery, Newburg. . . . |Cumberland,) ‘ 10 
5783 Samuel P. Hefkin.| Mt. Holly Sp’gs.| - . 
5784\C. C. Getter Newville. . . . | Ka +. 27 
5785 John J. Brehm. . igh ihe ra * 
5786 7 oe oo «im cece & ae 
5787 J. J. Lantz... . e cia “A ian Oe 
5788, Annie Goth.. . .|West Bethlehem| ‘“‘ enh Te 
5789 F. A. pe or oy aamee pean oe Ly ao. SS 
5790|M. V. McCafferty. - Te ad s«) 7 me 
5791 | Mazie sommbower unre A gee @ Lycoming .| ‘‘ 10 
5792,A. W. Reeder . . !Fairfield Centre.) “* at ff 2 
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No. | Name. 


5793| Maggie M. Myers. 
5794| Sallie [. Gilmore. | 





5795 Lillian M.Phlegar.'S. Williamsport. | 


5790'G. Bb. Miluer... 
5797|\J. E Schaeter. . 
5795,M. M. Shopbell . 
5799 C. S. Fenstamaker 
560u| Martha Schuyler. 
3801'G. F. Dandois . 

5202,H. G. Wilson . . 
5803 F. W. Harper. 
5804 John E. Browneil 
5805'C. W. Cline. . 
5806)( arrie L. Faries . 
5807 Emma R, Lefever. 
5808'Charles A. Miller. 


5809'J. B. Booser. . . | East Harrisburg| 


5810 John L. Bates . . 
5841) Annie McCormick 
5812.M. Lizzie Lewis. 
5813 Edith Work . 

$814 Mary A. Work.. 
5615 H. D. Brady. 
§816| Lizzie E. ‘lrimble. 
58:7 S.Finetta Mitchell. 
5813 Sadie Rank . . 
5819 Lizzie F. Griffith . 
5820 G S. Lowman. . 
5821 Eva M, Conrad 


5823 Sadie Johns. . . 


5825|Belle G. Colvin . . 
5626} Emma Mays. . . 
5827|May Kelly... . 
5828/ Rebecca J. Laing. 
5829| Kate C. Robinson. 
5830/Sadie S. Black. . 


5831|Bertha A. Ogden .} 


5832| Nora E. O’Connell 
5833/Fannie L. Kreis . 
5834|Almira V. ‘Trunick 
5835| Belle McSwiggin . 
5836 Carrie K. Evans . 
5837\ Jessie P. Negley . 
5838 CarrieN Patterson 
5839|Frances Beech. . 
5840) Ada M. Wiley. . 
5%41/Jenme E. Taylor. 
5842| Mary B.*Ferguson. 
5943/M. A. McCracken. 
5844|Janet S. Taylor . 
5845| N.W.Chesebor’gh. 
5846|Allequippa Rhine. 
5847|Ella Hanlon. . . 
5848/ Kate E. Anderson. 
5849| Katherine M.Stein 
5850) Nellie Fox 
5851|Belle Bare. . . . 
5852|Lucy G. Hoge. 
5853|Eva Hogue 
5854/0. M. South. 
5855|F. S. Grover. .. 
856|N. A. Rumble. . 
5857|Wm. O. Headley. 
5858| James Stewart. . 
5859|J. W. McNicholas 
5c0.|J. I. Carpenter. . 
5061 | Minnie Lupher. 
5862|W. J. Snodgrass . 
5863|Ella Donnelly . . 
5864 Nettie Tarr ‘ 
5865| Hattie D. Braymer 
<866|Irvin Peterson. . 
-867/Ellen Lavery. . . 
868|Anna Freeman, . 
5869| Frank L. Smith 
5870|I[da E. Cotton , 
-871)Emma R, Custead 
5872| Addie Oakes. 
5973|Juleff Pardee... 
874| Annie Custard. . 
5875|Silas Smock . . . 
876|Freelie Lewis. . . 
5877| Anna Wickham , 
5078/G. Mach. Kazebee 
5879| Kate M. V. Collins 
2880| Louise White 
5881|/A. G. Longshore . 
5382|Margaret avies . 
883|[da McCullough . 
5004 Mary B. Goodrich 
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1892. ] MUSIC: THE SILENTLY FALLING SNOW. 333: 


BALFE was a good vocalist and a fine composer. LooKING at the uses of common sense in the school- 
He sang in New York in 1834. He acquired such | room, they are legion. It may be said of teachers 
musical reputation as few English singers or com- | what an old Scotch elder said of ministers: “ There 

rs have ever done. Balfe was born in Ireland, | be three things a mon needs to make him a success- 
and was first distinguished as a singer. His voice | ful minister, viz.: gude health, religion, and gudc 
was a barytone of moderate power, but his style was | sense; if he can hae but one o’ these, let it be gude 
most beautifully finished and full of feeling. He | sense; for God can gie him health, and God can gie 
afterwards merged the singer into the composer. His | him grace, but naebody can gie him common sense.” 
sparkling and effective operas enjoy popularity, as also Music is the fourth great want of our nature; first 
his arrangements of Moore’s melodies and other songs. | food, then raiment, then shelter, then music.—Aovee, 








THE SILENTLY FALLING SNOW. 


Fast, Porutar MELopy. 
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1. In flakes of a feath-er - y white, ’Tis fall-ing so gent-ly and 
2. The earth is all cov-ered to-day With man-tle of ra- di - ant 
3. Oh, - py the snowbirds I see, While hop-ping and flit-ting they 









slow ; Oh, pleas-ant to me is_ the sight, When si - lent-ly fall- ing the 
show; It sparkles andshines in the ray, In crys-tals of glit- ter - ing 
tell of a les-son to me, While feed-ing in beau- ti - ful 
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snow 3 Snow, snow, snow, When si - lent- ly fall-ing the 
snow 3 Snow, snow, snow, In crys-tals of  glit-ter - ing 
snow ; Snow, snow, snow, While feed-ing in beau- ti - ful 
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snow ; Snow, snow, snow, When si-lent - ly fall-ing the snow. 
Snow, snow, snow, In crys-tals of glit-ter- ing snow. 
Snow, snow, snow, While feed-ing in beau- ti - ful snow, 
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4. How spotless it seems, and how pure, 5. But soon with the breath of the spring, 
I would that my spirit were so! Down streamlets and rivers ’twill flow; 
Then, long as the soul shall endure, The season of summer will bring 
More brightly I’d shine than the snow. Bright flowers for silvery snow. 
Snow, snow, snow, Snow, snow, snow, 
More brightly I’d shine than the snow; Bright flowers for silvery snow 
Snow, snow, snow, Snow, snow, snow, 
More brightly I’d shine than the snow, Bright flowers for silvery snow. 

































* Evening of Song in the Home Gircle.” 


This book contains many of the old gems which can never die, besides a careful selection of 
ater music, and is just the thing for an evening of song in the home circle.—Presbyterian. 

There is sufficient variety to please singers of every grade, from the simple songs of the nurse: 
‘to those requiring culture and practice. We know of no way in which the expenditure of fift 
cents could bring more pleasure in many a family than in buying this publication of the Harpers, 
which commends itself to every lover of music.— 7he Household. : 

We do not know anywhere a collection of songs and hymns that at all rivals this in merit— 
Keokuk Gate City, Towa. 

The compiler shows himself well fitted for his work.—Louisville Courier-Journal. 

The Franklin Square Song Collection exhibits a variety and uniform excellence not easily at- 
tained. It is the best and cheapest collection of general popular music to be had.—/ioneer Press, 

Lovers of song greet the Collection with pleasure. The words and music are complete without 
turning the leaf, which is very convenient. Send for it ; you will be pleased.—Milwaukee Miller, 

The compiler has succeeded admirably in executing his design, and to those who love music 
‘this book will be a pleasing companion.—Chicago Tribune. 

This Collection is not compiled by a devotee of system—sacred and secular, hymns and college 
songs, follow each other at random. It is such a book as old and young, lettered and unlettered, 
may enjoy at almost any time. From it the children will pick up the songs with which their 
parents are so familiar, and keep alive the old songs we so dislike to forget.—/vemont Journal, 

Truly no more useful music book could be had for the low price of fifty cents at which this Col- 
lection is furnished.—Raleigh Farmer. 

It is a book which no one who loves music should fail to own; it should find a place in every 
home. Never before, it may truthfully be said, has a song-book been published at once so cheap, 
so good, and so complete.—Colorado Springs Gazette. 

he Franklin Square Library series of cheap but first-class fiction, history, biography and gen- 
eral literature is famous. In the Franklin Square Song Collection the publishers have applied 
‘this idea to music, giving for fifty cents in each number what would otherwise cost many dollars, 
The music is of the choicest, and the selections have been made with care and taste.—Detrott Post. 

The publishing firm of Harper & Brothers have struck a “‘lead”’ in their Franklin Square Song 
Collection.—Christian Advocate, Michigan. 

This collection will be heartily welcomed by lovers of music everywhere.—Aurlington Gazette. 

A book like this Song Collection has really been a long-felt want in many thousand homes. To 
obtain the music of old popular songs is often difficult and always expensive, but both of these 
drawbacks are here overcome, for this collection contains in each number 200 of the best of the 
familiar tunes, both sacred and secular, at a price ridiculously low. For the mass of the people 
this Collection is the most useful work that has ever been issued by Messrs. Harper & Brothers, 
and that it will have a large sale is beyond doubt.—San Francisco Fost. 

The Franklin Square Song Collection is one of the most notable enterprises of the kind at- 
ae gi by any publisher. The brief sketches and histories of the leading productions in the 
work add greatly to the value of the series.— 7voy Daily Times. 

An excellent collection for the family circle.—S?. John Sun, N. B. 

Few persons will fail to find here their favorite songs or hymns. There are also songs and 
‘hymns for the little folks, making it an admirable home-book for the family.—Chicago Dial. 

_Next to their "ag, ype Franklin Square Library, the Harper & Brothers have done no better ser- 
vice to the people in many a day than the publication of the Franklin Square Song Collection. 
Here are collated the priceless songs of childhood, youth, maturity, and old age, whose strains 
have woven themselves into the warp and woof of our common life and become a very part of our 
better selves. Those unforgotten school songs, those grand old hymns of the church, those in- 
spiring lays of the fireside and the playhouse, and the immortal folk-songs—all are here, and at 
sight of them, as one turns the leaves, they bring old memories thronging back.—Chicago /nterior. 

The Franklin Square Song Collection is unique and charming. Here the mother will find the 
exquisite melodies that have floated down in memory from the days of her childhood, and which 
she will delight to reproduce for her own darlings. Words and music are given which she may 
never before have seen on printed pages, and of which she has but a vague recollection. The old 
nursery days come back with tender and tearful memories as we turn the pages, and hum the 
old tunes, and recall the gentle voice of her who sang them in our childhood. days, and we bless 
the man who has rescued these old childhood scngs from the vagueness of tradition, and put them 
into a book. Every intelligent, song-loving mother should send for a copy of this admirable Col- 
lection, and have it bound in full morocco. The descriptive notes are not the least interesting 
and valuable part of the work.—Living Church, Chicago. 

The selections are strictly first-class both artistically and morally. Old and young may find 
their favorites in this collection, and many new and beautiful things that they have never seen or 
heard.—Christian Instructor, Chicago. 

If you want something to keep the whole family humming for a month, from grandfather to 
grandchild, purchase the Franklin Square Song Collection.—Christian Advocate. ss 

This is the very best Collection for homes and schools that we have yet seen. The compiler 
-could do no better work for the homes and schools of America.—Zverett School Register. 

Lovers of music and song will be delighted with these comprehensive and inexpensive volume. 
It might be easier to say what it excludes than what it includes. It is parexcellence a home 
‘that will delight every member of the family.—piscopal Register. 








“Comprehensive and [Inexpensive Volumes.” 














